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Chiefly defigned for the 


INSTRUCTION OF YOUTH. 


fie 


To blend improving Morals with Delight, 
4ind with kind Preeept fet the Heart aright. 
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ia MUST inform the reader, that the 
following pages, offered to his perufal, 
have. not ys undertaken with a view 
of being made public. They are no more 
than the. refult of fome private leffons, 
dictated from memory, toa worthy and 


refpectable family of this city, whofe | 


education has been entrufted to me. As 
I have had the fatisfaQtion of obferving 
that it has produced the happieft effects 
in ine minds of the children, { for whom 


nly | deligned 16 A have reafon to be- 


kere, that it a be equally ufeful and. 


Riise to all thofe who fhall care- 
fully perufe it. The moral it contains 
is really good and excellent; and Oh! 
what wie moral than that, whieh: tends 
to form the mind, the judgment, and the 
heart of young people ! ! What finer mo- 
ral than that which makes them difco- 
ver the advantages and neceflity of a 
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eood education 5 which brings before 
their eyes thofe ‘dens which, in all ages 
and in the beft governments, have been 
ayn on fhig fubje& ! What finer 
moral than that, which manifefts and 
explains to them their duties; not only 
se duties which are iripotett on them 
n youth, but even thofe which they 
thal have afterwards to difcharge at the 
different periods of life ; not’ oul the 
perfonal duties which concern them- 
felves, but even the relative with refpe@ 
to God, fociety, and the different claffes 
of men with whom they have connec- 
tions, and are obliged to live ! What finer 
mato than that, which teaches them to 
think, to fefle&, to know themfelves 
and Briers § - which gives them a jutt 
conception of the WHA Be value of 
things, and demonflrates to them in 
what real merit confifts! What finer 
moral, in fhort, than that, which repre- 
fents virtue as it re ally 1 is, that is to fay, 
amiable and defirable in its very nature; 
‘which makes their attachment to their. 
duties, even their intereft and happinels, 
by evincing, that to be happy, we duct 
be 
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be reli gious, | prudent, wife, humane, 
gentle, moderate, patient, juft, difinte- 
refted, temperate, magnanimous, &c. 
and rendering this great truth obvious 
to them, “bat virtue 7s the only road to 
felicity. 

Such, in few reat is the idea which 
the rentlee may form af this production ; 
and fuch is the fubjeGt of it. It is nei- 
ther a plan, nor a fyftem of public or 
private education. Nothing fy ftematic 
ean be difcovered in its compofition. It 
is a fimple, concife explanation of the 
fundamental truths, and evident princi- 
ples, which fhould be at.all times the 
ereat {pring of the actions and conduct 
of every good man, and which, confe- 
quently, it is extremely important to 
inculcate and engrave on the hearts of 
youth. Itis, asthe Title defcribes it, 
A Compendious Tra& of Morality, the’ 
{cope of which is, to teach the nobleft 
of all arts, that of becoming a good 
man, Or a virtuous woman. 

Finally, It is not fo entirely confined 
to the inftruction of young perfons, as 
to become unprofitable to thofe more 
advanced 


( 


advanced in years; efpecially to fathers 
| and mothers, who can. never be fuffici- 
of ently convinced of the great obligations. 


a they have contracted, as to the educa- 

| tion of their children. 
Be A defire of being ufeful to the public, 
ie is the motive ahiel ftimulates me, in 
| | prefenting them thele pages. My 


withes will be accomplifhed, if I can 


a obtain this end. 
: ph iy ie R, HOUDET. 
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WHat is the chief advantage which 


children may receive from their parents? 


A good education. | 


pends the fate of their whole life ? 


It is fo faid, and with juftice. | 


Is not the happinefs or mifery of human 


life entirely owing to education? that is to 
fay, to the principles we receive in youth ? 


4, Te abfolutely ise 
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et 


‘Is not education’ the bafis on which de. 


Does not the ftrength and folidity of a 


building totally reft on the firmnefs of the 
j foundation which fuftains it ? " 
_ Molt undoubtedly. ; 
oe 
i Can an edifice, built on a weak founda- | 
| tion, long exift? Is it not threatened with 
approaching ruin ? 
| _ Such an edifice cannot long exift ; it muft 
. certainly fall in a little time. 
i —-Js it not the fame with refpec to educa- 
tig _. tion? If it is vicious, if it does not tend to 
7 mprefs our minds with good, generous, 
ad and virtuous fentiments, can we ever hope — | 
ig to become prudent, difcreet, refpectable, : 
7 and capable of fulfilling with dignity the | 
duties of that ftation in life which Provi- 
dence has allotted us? See cS 
e ! 
- Without a good, education a child can | 
fearcely afterwards acquire the qualities 


which render man good and virtuous; _ 
“ ss ea 


aes 


An ancient has obferved, that youth 1s 
the moft refpeétable of the different {tages 
of life: Is the obfervation juft? and, In 
what fenfe fhould we comprehend it? 


The remark is juft; becaufe that age 
commonly decides the happinefs or mifery 
of future life. : 

Do we not frequently compare a child to 
a young plant? 


Yes—we are accuftomed to make that 
‘comparifon. 


fs not a young plant, newly received into 
the bofom of the earth, fufceptible of every 
form we wifh to give it! 


That it is, without the leaft difficulty. — 


poss: ie is not ftraight ; if it is bent and 
‘crooked, or inclined downward ; can we not 
eafily ‘make it ereét, in the firft Rar of its 
erowth, and remove all its imperfections ? 


a This 
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This 1s done with facility, and continually 
practifed. 


If we wait till it has grown up, and ga- 
thered {treneth with its growrh, will it then 
be as pliant, as manageable, and as fit ta 
receive a new form? 


By no means—we fhould then have’more 
dificulty in. making it receive new impref. 
fions. | 


Will not the tafk become more difficult 
in proportion as it is delayed, and-as the 
plant increafes and grows larger? 


That muit naturally be the cafe. 


Should we wait till it becomes a great 
tree, would it then be poflible to change its 
ftubborn inclination ? Would it not, on the 


contrary, always preferve it, whatever pains - 


we may take, or delires we may have, to 
fubdue it into new habits ? i 


ae 


It is certain the plant we treat. de will 


ever remain in this defective ftate, from 


ager which 
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which no human exertions will be capable 


of altering it. 


Do not thefe different conditions of the 
plant give us a lively idea of the different 


ftages of human life, namely, imfancy, 
youth, and mature years ? 


Perfe&ily well—and it is ealy to make 
the application. | 


Do not the defective forms obferved in 


fome plants reprefent to us the defects per- 


ceived in fome children ? 
The comparifon is fimple and natural. 


By the fame mode of reafoning, as we 
may eafily remedy the defects in tender 
plants in the firft feafon of their growth, is 
it not likely that we may, with the fame fa- 
cility, remedy the imperfections of youth, 


when reafon begins to dawn on the infant 
foul a 


To.me it feems fo—and I believe that ear- 
ly youth i is the moft proper feafon to amend 
ee defe&s which then begin to appear. 
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Do you not imagine, that if; at fuch @ A 
yl period, young people are negle&ted, ther 
imperfeétions will increafe, ftrengthen, and 
take a new atid wayward turn, like the 
plant in its fecond ftate; and that after- 


| ( wards it will be infinitely more difficult to 
of reform them, fhould fuch an arduous tafk 

y be undertaken ? 

u It is true, no doubt, and daily experience 

: i confirms it. 


a What would you think if, thofe very 
‘| young people conftantly praétifed the errors. 

| of youth, and perfevered in them to an ‘aide 
vanced age? 


I mutt think they would certainly be- 
come habitual; and habit to man is a kind 
of fecond nature. 


Do you fappole that a tree cam n produce 
| good fruit, if neglected and left to itfelf : oy: 


In beige that a ree fhould yield good 
fruit, it is very neceflary to attend to it, 


efpecially when it iS phe Sass 


Ch 9 
Do we ever fee good feed fown in the 
ground till it is fir ploughed and tilled ? 


» 


 No—the earth mutt be tilled if we with 
to reap the harveft in the feafon. 


What does the belt foil produce, when 
it is not-prepared by the labour of man! 


Soil thus neglected, yields nothing but 
| brambles, thorns, and noxious herbs. 


What does the brighteft genius Srotice 
when it is not cultivated with diligence, and 
enriched by the advantages of a good’ edu- 
cation ? 


The brighteft genius without the affitt- 
ance of a good education, can hardly ever 
‘yield’ any g good, noble, great, or ‘generous 

: fentiment. ) 


4 what fhould a young uf apply, 
who has received the benefit of a good edu- 


jeationn te 


+ 


To 


Oe ee 
To the ftudy of virtue, aa and good 
manners. 


Which of thefe two advantages, virtue 
or fcience, merits the preference ? . 


Virtue is preferable to all things. 

Is not the man to whom virtue is al- 
lotted, to be efteemed at all times, and in 
the eyes of the whole world : P 


Yes—virtue alone is fufficient to render 
a man each moment valuable, and in every 
age. 

Does not fcience, unaccompanied by vir 
tue, deferve our efteem ? 


Not at all—fcience has no intrinfic worth, 


‘but when combined with merit and virtue. 


Are there not fome. literary chara¢ters, 
poffeffed of much erudition, who are at the 


fame time, dangerous, obnoxious, and con- 


tempts: E 
We 


y 
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We difcover fome of that tribe in every 
country, age, and government. 


Does the good and virtuous man fome- 
times feek to do harm ° 


-No—he endeavours only to do good; 
‘and the inftlant he begins to do hurt, he 
ceafes to be good. : 


> Have we always the fame ideas of good- é) 
nefs and virtue? | 5 
We have. 


Are thefe. fags common to all nations of 
, .. the'globe? i 


Thefe ideas are generally diffufed, and 
-are common to the inhabitants of Europe, 
as well as to thofe eh ag Africa, and 
America. 


Upon what are thefe notions af. weed 
and virtue founded ? 


ty 
1 


Upon 


a 


ey 
Upon the eternal and unchangeable prin- 
ciples which God has engraven on the heart 


of man. 
By what means are we to become good ' 
. In mature years, and during the whole 
eourfe of life ? . 


By beginning in time, or in early youth, 


Can we learn the principles and art of | 
virtue, as we do the other arts, for in- 
{tance, that of medicine ? a 


Yes—there is a method and art of teach- 
ing the rules of virtue, as well as of ac- 
quiring the other fciences. 


Was this art known to the ancients, and 
pratiifed: by them ? 


Hiftory informs us, that the ancients well 
knew and practifed this art. 


Could you quote fome paflages from hit 
tory on this fubject, to fhew us by exam- | 
| Bree ay 


Biv 
ple, how they formerly inftructed the youth 


of Perfia, Lacedemonia, Athens, and Rome? 
begin with Perfia. 


Formerly in Perfia, the education of 
youth was confidered the moft important 
duty, and effential province of government : 
it did not depend on the attention of pa- 
rents, whom a blind and partial tendernefs 
often rendered incapable of this care: the 
{tate was entrufted with it: the youth were 
educated i in common, after an uniform man- 
ner by which all were regulated : the {cene 
and ¢ continuance of their recreations; the 
time of their meals; the quality of their 
meat and drink ; the number of their maf- 
ters; the different modes of chattifement. 


In Perfia the youth went to fchool to learn 
juftice, as elfewhere they go there to acquire 
Jiterature and the fciences. ‘The crime they 
punifhed moft, was that of ingratitude. 


There were fome in a clafs from child. - 
hood till they were fixteen or feventeen 
wets, old, at which period they entered the 

ir iis _clafs 
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clafs of young men; and then the ftriéteft 
authority. was exercifed over them, be- 
caufe that age, above any other, has need. 
of the guardian eye of vigilance to watch 
over it. They remained ten years in this 
clafs, under the direction of four different 
| matters, diftinguifhed for their fcience, but 
Dp much more for their merit. It was the pro- 
' vince of each of thefe to inftrué& them in a 
| particular virtue: one taught religion ; an- : 
: other juftice ; the third pointed out the un- A 
ruffled ferenity proceeding from temper- 4 
ance; and the fourth inffilled the eee : 
of courage. ve 


fu. 


eS 


The third: clafs was compofed of thofe | 
arrived at the ftate of manhood. Places 
and preferments were granted in the ftate 
to thofe only who had paffed through the 
different claffes, and given: proofs of their 
application, merit, and abilities. © 


Falfehood was feverely punifhed, and 
any one inclined to. this -vicé was confidered 
as infamous. ' 


at 2 eure dhe 
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The objeé of the Perfians in their whole 
fome laws refpecting education was, to pres 
vent evil, perfuaded that it was better to do 
fo than to punith it: And whilft in other 
{tates, punifhments were decreed to be ine 
flicted on criminals, they endeavoured to a& 
in fuch a manner, as that among them, there 
thould be no guilty perfons. 


oWhat was the authority 6 parents ovei 
their children ? 


It was very great—they had the power 
of life and death over them. 


How did they educate their pani: at 
Lacedemon : P , H 


Much the fame way as at Perfia: they 


did not commit to parents the education of 


their children; the ftate took charge of 
them, and sited them all to be brought 
up in the fame manner. The great princi- 
ple of the legiflature of Lacedemon was, 
that as children belonged to the common- 


B wealth, . 


wealth, they fhould be educated by, the 
commonwealth, and for the public weal. 


The grand fcience which they taught 
them, above all other things, was, an en- 
tire and implicit obedience to the laws, to 
magiftrates, to their parents, and in gene- 
ral, to all thofe who were older than them- 
felves. In fact, their obedience was not 
confined to their own parents alone, but all 
others had equally a right of commanding 
them ; fo that if any parent had detected a 
child in error, he was obliged to reprove, 
corre&, and chattife him: if the child hap- 
pened ‘to complain to his own parent, it 
would have been confidered fhameful in 
him, did he not infli€ the fame punifhment 
which was already felt from the hands of 
the flranger, who was the fubject of com- 
plaint. 


‘te They inured them early to hardfhip, to 
enable them to fupport all forts of fatigue 
and labour: from the age of feven years, 
they were fet to work in order to invigo- 

| rate = 


rate their bodies : they were accuitomed to 
ditterent exercifes fuitable to their years and 
growth : they always had fome elderly per- 
fon among them, who prefided at their ex- 
ercifes ; and in his abfence the moft prudent 
youth was made guardian over the reft, 
who were fubjeét to him. 


They were obliged to fleep on hard beds, 
compofed of a kind of reeds, which they 
collected with their own hands, without the 
help of any implement: their apparel was 
always of the fame ftuff, and they had not 
the liberty of changing it according to 
the feafons: they were not fuffered to uf 

nightly lamps to light them through the 
- ftreets. 


They were admitted to public feats, 
which, it is known, took place in this re- 
public. Thither they daily went to dine 
with their fathers. When they entered the. 
hall, the eldeft pointing to the door de- 
livered to them thefe words, “ Let no- 
thing that is mentioned here be conveyed 
hence through that gateway.” This was 
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done in order to accuftom them -to keep fe- 
érets. Thofe fealts were to them an excellent 
{chool of inftruction, for fobricty, temper- 


ance, wifdom, and modefty. Here they 


heard ferious difcourfes on politics, govern 
ment, and morals; eulogiums on «good 
and virtuous actions; and fevere ftridtures 
‘on thofe which were unworthy. Hence 
they became acquainted with the characters: 
of great men, and thofe virtues which had, 
endeared them to the ftate. 


In order to form the heart and judgment, 
feveral queftions were propofed to them, 
fuch as follow: Who was the moft honeit 


‘man in the republic? Which were the ne- 
ceflary virtues to form a sood magiftrate, 


a good general, &c.? they had to reply 1m- 
mediately to thefe interrogatories ; and he 
who failed to do fo. was inftantly punithed. 
Their anfwers were concife and pertinent ; 
for they were accuftomed to fay little, but 
to convey much in few words, becaufe their 
language was lively, fhort, and comprehen- 


five ; and on this account the Lacedemonian 


language is termed Jaconic ; fo that we full 


fay, 
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fay, when we {peak of a pérfon who ex: 
preffes himfelf with brevity, that his {tyle 


is laconic. 


Could you quote fome examples of this 
brevity of ftyle? 


Among others the two following are ¢e- 
lated: Philip, king of Macedon, being at 
war with the Lacedemonians, ‘informed 
them by letter, that if he entered their ter- 
ritories with his army, he would Jay all 
wafte before him. They anfwered him by 
this fingle monofyllable, #{—The fame mo- 
narch having addreffed them in a long let- 
ter, in which he required to know of them, 
whether he fhould enter Laconia as a friend 

or enemy ? They replied, xeither. 


Could you introduce here any inftances 
of the courage and patience of the Lacede- 
monian children, in {upporting their ills ? 


Hiftory offers us the two following: A 
Lacedemonian child being employed in a 
religious ceremony, it happened that a 
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burning coal fell on his fleeve which took 
fire and burned. his hand: he endured the 
pain without fhedding a tear, or making 
any attempt to extinguifh the fire ; and all 
this not to interrupt the order of the fa- 
crifice. 


They report that another child, having 
ftolen a fox, concealed it infide his fhirt < 
the ferocious animal tore out his bowels, 
without the child’s complaining, who dread- 
ed his theft might be difcovered.. , 


In what manner did the philofophers, 
particularly Socrates, inftru& and form the 
youth at Athens! 


The cuftom of the ancient philofophers. 
at Athens was to affemble, at ftated times, 
and colle& their difciples; to difcourfe fa- 
miliarly in their preience on the different: 
branches of philofophy ; to examine them 
often on the moft important points in mo- 
rals, politics, and government, and munute- 
ly expound thefe different fubjetts. “Thus 


educated. 


Socrates, Plato, Ariftotle, and many others,. 


i 
| 
£ 
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educated their followers. Plato held his. 
{chool in a garden at Athens, called aca- 
demy ; from thence we derive the fame 
name which’ we ufe in the prefent day to 
denote the different focieties of learned men. 


When any of their fcholars had a lively 
defire to purfue the fciences and an ar- 
dent ambition to become a philofopher, he 
chofe one who was moft eminent in that 
part of literature which he was fo emulous 
to acquire; he became attached to him in 
a particular manner ; he conftantly followed 
him for whole years, and applied himfelf 
the entire time to learn his leffons, to ftudy 
his principles, and to form his conduét after 
his example. 


In fuch manner was Archelaus the difci- 
ple of. Anaxagoras ; Socrates of Archelaus ; 
“Xenophon and Plato of Socrates; Kende- 
rates and Ariftotle of Plato ; befides many 
others. There were fome even who un- 
dertook long voyages, in order to find out 
 fome diftinguifhed literary character, under 
| whom they ftudied many. years. . Among thofe 

. different 
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cifterent philofophers, there is one who me- 
rits our particular attention, and whofe 
name is highly worthy to be made known 
to you here’; I mean Socrates, who may be. 
juftly confidered one of the greateft fages 
among the heathens. This great man de- 
voted his chief labours, and almoft his whole 
life, to the inftruction of youth. We can- 
not exprefs what important fervices he ren- 
dered the ftate by his inftru@ion, and the 
great number of pupils he had formed. 
Neyer had mafter fo many, nor any more 
iluftrious. It feems, fays Libanius, that 
he was the common father of the republic, 
he was fo watchful over the welfare and 
interefts of all. 


Before his time, the philofophers ftudied 
natural objets; they had warm difputes 
about matters which they could not fa-_ 
thom ; on the manner in which the world 
has been formed; on the caufe of pheno- 
mena which happen in the heavens and on 
the earth. Socrates deemed fuch refearches 
of no utility, and confidered thofe who in- 
troduced them deficient in true wifdom and 
folid 


CC Fig Ds 
folid underftanding. What gave him a great 
difeuft to the different fects who lived in 
his time was, particularly the infinite diver- 
fity and inconfiftency of the opinions which 
they taught. For, faid he, even amongtt 
madmen, we find fome who are not intimi- 
dated at the appearance of things which 
are really terrifying, and others who are 


{eared at the fight of the moft common and. 


well-known objects: even among the phi- 
lofophers of our days, there are fome who 
blufh not publicly to indulge their difciples 
in principles the moft repugnant to the 
e¢ommon ideas of reafon and decorum ; while 
others, who fall into oppofite errors, {fcarce- 
ly fuffer them to leave their dwellings, 
or to do the moft fimple and innocent ac- 


tions: we obferve fome*who ridicule tem-. 


ples, altars, and the Divinity himfelf ; others 
who give into the moft extravagant fuper- 
{tition, and go fo far as to adore ftatues of 
wood, and even thofe of brutes. 


-.. As to thofe feéts who ftudy the nature of 
the univerfe ;. one party afferts that there 
is but one world; another pretends that 

there 
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there are an infinity. Thofe would main- 
tain that all the parts of the world are in, 
perpetual motion ; thefe that it remains ina > 
{tate of perfeé and unchangeable repofe, &c. 


From his obfervations on fuch contradic- 
tions and inconfiftencies in the fchools, he 
was eftranged from them, and fought a 
more certain and ufeful method. He pur- 
{ued a track of philofophy comprehending 
more generally received and eftablifhed 
principles, of feome advantage to his. fcho- 
lars, and.infinitely more valuable, folid, and 
permanent ; a moral and praétical philofo. 
phy, which tends to make man better. 


He was the firft, fays Cicero, who made: 
wifdom defcend from above, to dwell in the 
habitations and in the midft of families. 
He kept no open fchool, like the other 
philofophers, nor fet hours for his leffons. 
He was a philofopher of all feafons and all 
hours: he taught in every place, and on 
évery occafion: on his walks, in converfa- 
tion, at meals, in the army, the midit of 
the camp, in public affemblies of the peo- 
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ple or the fenate, even in the prifon, and 
when taking a draught of hemlock, he phi- 
lofophized, fays Plutarch, and inftruGed 
mankind. 

_ At Athens, his cuftom was, to go every 
day into the ftreets, f{quares, and affemblies : 
he there familiarly and fimply treated on fub- 
jects relating to government and the con. 
duct of life: he fpoke of piety, impiety ;, 
honefty, dithonefty ; jultice, injuftice ; wif: 
dom and folly ; courage and cowardice ; on 
government, the republic, politics, macif- 
tracy, and all things of which the know- 
ledge is neceflary to man. ! 


His method of teaching was to make 
“many interrogatories ; hence it was remark.’ 
ed, that he was himfelf ignorant of things 
he profefled to teach others, and that he 
thereby fought to improve himfelf. There 
was, however, fuch exquifite art in his quef- 
tions, and he propofed them in fuch a man. 
ner, as to render the truths fo clear and 
precile, that it was impoflible for his hearers 

not to confent to them. 
, He 
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He accompanied his inftruétions with a 
great number of comparifons, which were 
very plain, and drawn from the most com- . 
mon and fimple fubjeéts. He knew ex- | 
tremely well how to adapt himfelf to the 
capacity and wants of his hearers, pointing q 
out to each the duties of his ftation and 4 
years: he began, by imprefling on their \ 
minds the principles of religion ; above all j 
things recommending to them, never to un- 
dertake any thing without confulting the 
i will of the gods, and endeavouring to ren- 
7. der them propitious, by offering up the fa- 
crifices ufed in his time. From thence he 
entered into a detail of the obligations of 
civil life, admonifhing the men to be good 
| - -hufbands ; the women to be difcreet, mo- 
7 deft, wife, and virtuous ; both to be good 
fathers and mothers ; to give their children 
aturn for labour; to teach them the prac- 
tice of virtue, and infpire them with a love 
of their country : direéting the children alfo 
to be refpeétful to their parents, docile and 
fubmiflive to their fuperiors. He ftrenu- 
oufly recommended to all his fellow-citi- 
zens a zealous attachment to the common- 
wealth, 


o> 
fond 


Pere, 
wealth, an entire fubmiffion to the orders 
of magiftracy, and the laws of the fate. 
He expatiated much on thefe different fub- 
jects, pointing every fentiment to the feel. 
ings of the heart, more forcibly than to the 
underftanding ; difplaying truth with that 
fimple, natural eloquence, at the fame time 
animated and pathetic, which renders vir 
tue truly amiable, and could not fail to pro- 
duce the moft happy impreffions on his 
hearers. It is not then aftonifhing, that he 
{o happily fucceeded in luring from’ the 
paths of vice fuch a vaft number of youth. 


Socrates never inftru@ed his pupils in | 
the precepts of eloquence, till he had firit 
given them a tafte of the moral and politi-. 
cal virtues: he faw plainly that virtue 
fhould be the foundation of eloquence ; and 
that we fhould -be good and virtuous bee 
fore we are eloquent. As to eloquence, 


his opinion was, that whoever conceives a 


thing juftly, can eafily explain it, and give # 


an account of it to others., On thefe prin 
ciples he was affiduous in giving his {cho- 
lars clear, juft, and diftin@ notions of 

mes , c things ; 
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things; which he did by explaining them 
in the moft circumftantial manner. The 
better to accomplifh his views, he made ufe 
of dialogue, and propofed queftions, which 
threw hght on the fubject, and rendered it 
obvious to every capacity. If he entered 
on any difcourfe, he began by laying down 
fure and evident Les PP deeming it the 
beft mode of convincing. Likewife, fays 
Xenophon, he was of all I ever knew, the 
man, who, without contradiction, had the 
happieft knack at perfuafion. 


The following examples, which Xeno- 
phon has offered us, may give us an idea of 
the manner in which Socrates taught the 


difciples ; and abhorred the vices, for which 
he implanted in their minds the utmoft dif- 
guft and avertion. ) 


He afked them, Whether liberty was 


which man could enjoy ? Yes, undoubtedly, 
replied ae Do you think him free who 


virtues he fo diligently recommended to his 


not one of the moft invaluable bleflings 


juffers himfelf to be hurried away by. fen 


Oe ante 


‘ 
_—————— 
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e 


es Ey 
fual gratifications, inordinate paffions, and 
their defpotic fway, that iron bar to the 
practice of virtue? No—he cannot be free. 
What opinion have you of thofe mafters 
who divert us from good, and lead us into 
evil? They are, in our judgment, the moft 
wicked of all mankind. Do not ail the 
world agree, that the paffions, and efpeci- 
ally that of intemperance, hinder man from 
the exercife of virtue, and urge him to evil? 
It isan unqueftionable truth. What would 
you think of a prince, who would deprive 


his fubjects of their property, the ftate of 


its citizens, fociety of its members, and f2- 
milies of their fupport? of a printe, who, 
having no law but his tyrannical will, would 
condemn to mifery, fo torture, to difeafe, 
to violent and fudden death, thofe whi 
would acknowledge his authority ? of a 


prince, in fhort, whofe laws would be much 


more injurious to his fubjects, than falutary 


__ or advantageous ? What idea muft you en- 
tertain of fuch a prince? He would truly 


he ° 
appear, m our eyes, the moft cruel of all 


_ tyrants. This barbarous tyrant, returns 


socrates, is intemperance, who fuddenly 


* 
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whelms, in every calamity,, thofe who fub- 
mit to his laws. He {trips them of their 
rights, in order to enflave them to cuftoms 
which religion, honour, and reafon unani- 

moufly reje&. He deprives the flate of ci- 
oe tizens, by rendering them incapable of be- 
Fe | coming ufeful to it; fociety of its members, 
| to which they are a plague, by the contas 
gion of their bad Cramps 5 ; and families of 
their hopes, to, which they prove, by the 


0 bafenefs of their conduct, a fcandal and in- 
i famy. This frantic tyrant plunges. his vic- 
iy tims into a fea, of troubles.. He never | 
a ceafes to level his empoifoned arrows in or- 
a der to wound them in every part; in their 
A -perfon, property, mind, conicience, honour, 
f ; and reputation. This vice is the fource of — 


a. fufferings and difeafes; the caufe of fhame- 
| ful and ven deaths ; the ruin of fami- 
lies, children, and friends. 


What we fay here of intemperance, we 
ean equally fay of the other vices and mor- 
dinate pail ons, of anger, pride, gluttony, : 
avarice, andambition. Thefe cruel mafters. 


command, with fuch authority, the flaves. 
which ~ 


+ ~ 
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which are orice fubje& to them, that du- 
‘ting the labours of their youth and age, 
they compel them to devote their whole 
time to their fervice ; to yield them the en- 
tire produce of thofe labours; to undergo 
many hardfhips and difficulties ; and at laft, 
even to fink into poverty and wretchednefs, 
for the gratification of their defires. But 
at length, when they are worn out in the 


fervice, and incapable of being any longer 
< ufeful to them, their mafters forfake them, 
_ faffering them to languith in old age, and 
drag on a miferable exiftence, in defpair and 
_-unavailing penfive reflections on the pat. 


- - He thus makes them perceive that they 
are blindfolded by this vice, and prevented 
from diftinguifhing what is good and profit. 
_ able; that the heart is vitiated by it, and 
drawn from the love of virtue ; that it pol. 
utes all the powers of the foul, and gives 

i it an evil tendency in all things. To this, 
 paffion he contrafts the virtue of temper" 

ance, which he paints in beautiful colours : 
he proves to them that it procures infinite 
advantages j that it is the fource of true 


pleafure, 
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: that in orden 10. huctioee ‘ae Ape vf 
‘any {cience whatever, we muft flady a long 
time its principles and rules; learn frc bere 
‘the beft “mafters, and be formed in th ro a 


(37 
pleafure, and the parent of real figs: die 
that it alone gives liberty to the foul, and 


leifure to nae in the ipradice’ of good | 
in ical ne the tie in angus hat 4 


it makes union and profperity reign in fa-. | 
milies; that it procures the ‘efteem andy 
friendthip of all worthy people; thaeaes. a 
places man i. a condition of becoming fens 
ful to his friends and his country ; and that, a 
in fhort, it renders youth healthful and vi- 

gorous, and old age pleafant and refpr sa 
wes He concludes, that we fhould 
be attached to: this ‘virtue, love and pt 
sife it, and, on the contrary, that we oug 
to combat the aan vice ae the 1 fame Z 


a 
& 


zeal a: 
Pi ex enemy, who attempts to ) rob us. 


oie 


fchools? Could we be fo. weak as to 2 See 


Csr 

lieve that. we mutt not follow the fame plan 
im acquiring the moit ufeful, great, and no- 
ble of. all profefiions, that of knowing how 
tovlixeswell | ? Is it not aftonifhing to remark, 
thofe who with to become. phyficians, 
. orto Jearn any other {cience, apply to the 
belt matters. refpeCively, and that the ge- 
nerality of mankind negle& to have re- 

ee gant to thofe mafters which they have 
 moft occafion for; fuch as could teach them 
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nefs of the gods: you may judge of it by 
the admirable converfation which he held | 
with Euthydeme, on Providence. XKeno- ) 
phon has preferved it for us, and Mr. Rol- 


lin ee it in vo Ancient Hittory. 


Have you never reflegted, fays Socrates 
to Euthydeme, how the gods have taken 
care to give mankind all that is neceflary ? 
Never, 1 Lae you, ae he. Do far 


to us, and how pnaiditt that cift beta 
us by the gods? Indeed, replies Euthy. 
deme, we fhould be like blind men withou 
it, and all nature would be lifelefs. ‘But 
becaufe we have need of reft, they, have 
given us night for repofe. he 

creed that the fun, that brilliant an 
nous planet, fhould prefide by da 
tinguifh the different parts the: 
that it ferve, not only to unfol 


throughout the univerfe. They have alf 
ae that the ftars and the moon illu 


‘minate the night, which is in itfelf obfeure i 


and eon Can there be any thin 


\ 


A BR: 2 
admirable as this variety, this alternate 
change of night and day, of light and dark- 


nels, of labour and reft; and all defigned 
for the good of man? 


Socrates, in like manner, related the inf- 
nite advantages we receive from fire and wa- 
ter, in fupplying the wants of life. Continuing 
his obfervations on the wonderful attention 
of Providence to all that regards us, What 
fay you, enquired he, on perceiving that 
after winter the fun returns to us ; and that 
as the fruits of one feafon decay, he ripens 
thofe that fucceed? that having rendered 
this fervice to man, he retires, as it would 
feem, from an apprehenfion of incommo- 
ding us with his heat? Afterwards, when 
_ be withdraws to a certain boundary, which 
he cannot exceed without putting us in 
danger of perifhing with cold, he returns 


back again, to take up his quarters in that 
_ region of the heavens where his prefence 


proves moit beneficiak to us; and as we 
cannot fuffer exceflive cold or heat, thould 


| ‘ the tranfition be fudden from one to the 
other, is it not. worthy of admiration, that 


ae this 


an a 
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this luminary approaches and retires from. 
us fo flowly that we arrive at either extreme, 

in a manner almoft imperceptible? Would 

it be pofiible not to acknowledge, in this 
regularity of the annual feafons, an over- 
ruling Providence, not only attentive to our 
wants, but even to our comforts ? 


All thefe circumftances, fays Euthydeme, 
make me doubt whether the gods have 
heaped fuch benefits on man only? One 
point alone {taggers my credulity, which is, 
that inferior animals participate in all the. 
good things of this life as well as wé. Yes, 
replies Socrates, but do you not fee that thefe” 
animals folely e wath for the ufe of man? He 
fubdues the moft powerful and unwieldy of 
them, tames them, and employs them, with 
the utmoft advantage, for war, labour, and 
other purpofes. | | 

What muft we think, if we furvey many 
on the feale of being? Here Socrates ex- — 
amined the different fenfes, by the exercife : 
of which man enjoys all that isnoble and 
excellent in nature; the vivacity of his wit, 


C. eo 


and the ftrength of his reafon, which raife 

him infinitely above all other animals ; the 
wonderful gift of fpeech, by means of which, 
we mutually communicate our thoughts, 
_ publith our laws, and iditegalate the common- 
wealth. 


From sabiat has been advanced, fays So. 
crates, it is eafy to infer the exiftence of 
the gods, and that they fhelter man under 
the wings of their protection, though he 
cannot difcover them through the medium 
of his fenfes. Do we perceive the thun- 
der-bolt crufh all before it? Do we diftin- 
guifh the winds which, before our eyes, 
make fuch dreadful ravages? Do we ever 
fee our foul, which is fo intimately blended 
with our exiftence, which auates and ani- 
mates. us? Is it»not the fame with refpect 
to the gods, none of whom become vifible 
in order to diftributertheir favours. Even 
the Great God [thefe words are remark- 
able], this Great God, I fay, who has cre-_ 
ated the univerfe, and who fuftains the 
great work, whofe parts are perfeéted in 
excellence and beauty; who decreed that 
liye they y 
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he is the author ; but always invifible. as to i 


. thofe of the foul; and above all, let us en- 
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they fhould not grow old with time, but 
ever flourifh in immortal youth ; who alfo 
ordained, that they obey him with a cele- 
rity of motion which imagination cannot 
trace; this God is vifible enough in the 
wondrous works of the creation, of. which 


: 
3 
g. 
4 
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his perfon. oe us not then with-hold our 
belief from what we do not fee; but 
inftead of our: corporeal eyes, let us ufe 


deaveur to render proper homage to the 
Divinity, who withes to be known but by» 
his beneficence. This homage, this wor-. 
fhip, confifts in pleafing him; and we can-. 
not pleafe him but by performing his will. 


After this manner Socrates inftruéted 
youth ; and fuch were the principles and 
fentiments with which he mine them. 


He frequently Sa in his difcounteu) 
that the gods watched all our words and 
aétions ; pierced the deepett receffes of the 
foul; were prefent at our deliberations, and. 
infpired us in all our affairs. Dead or living, — 
faid 


be) 


Gece e, 


faid he, the good man is never forgotten by, ‘ 


the gods. 


‘Socrates alfo aniehe” his difciples tthe a 
mode of preferving health. He held it as 


a maxim, that’ man fhould become acquaint- 


ed with his own conftitution, » and, with | 
_ thofe’ things which either agree or dita... 
gree with it; that he, eal nvdke: afe of 
the one. and’ pid the other, and become : 
higSwn phyfician. He particularly recom- 


ménded fobriety to them, advifine them 
carefully to fhun thofe luxurious ities and 
agreeable draughts, which only | tend to 


provoke a falfe appetite, ‘unflicited by the ‘ 


calls of nature, in the prefling demands of 


hunger and thirft; “and added, that no- . 


thing, fo'‘much a3 excefs in’ eat ting and 
drinking, contributes to diforder, all at 
once,’ the {tomach, the head, and the ‘un 
poerine. § one 
The ardour of the young Athenians, in 
following his philofophical principles, was 
incredible. "They quitted father and mo- 
sh sens renounced all parties of pleafure, 
sand D to 
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to adhere to him, and I:fien; to his do&rine. 
We may judge of it by ‘Alcibiades, one of 
the moft lively and impetuous young — men 

of his time. The means, Socrates. ufed, to 

check his pride, merits a place. here. ‘. ‘This, 

young man was boafting one day of the vat. 
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riches and property he pofleifed, when So. i 
erates laid a map before. him, and. afked. 
him where Greece was  fituated ? The fpace.. 
e ee this eountry. occiipie rawas. too fmall- 
i to be readily difcerned : : he: at length, 1 how- " 
ae ever, difcovered a glimpfe. of it, and point. € 
a ed it out; but on being requelted to thew. 
iu his own Bee therein, It is a ‘matter 
H of too little importance, a he, to be fet 
i down in fo narrow a fpace. This, then, 


replied Socrates, an imperceptible point, nos 
the aes 1S whiat turns your. brain. : 


The leffons- hie Socrates gave, ‘thade. | 
the ‘greater “impreffion, becaufe he hime 


felf praétifed the virtues which he incul- 
cated. 


rat fh & 
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refer 


The limits of this produdion fy not per- yi 


ca 
hs 


mit me to ‘give his hiftory ; 3.1 beg leave to. 


Ges a 
‘refer thofe who with to become acquainted 


with it, to Rollin’ S Works, or Xenophon’s 
“Memoirs. — 


How were children educated at Rome ! P 
nayphe Os Pana FE 
& 


Tn t turning 0 over “the ‘pages. of Rom man hif- 
tory; we have. had frequent, opportunities 
of remarking the care taken at Rome in 
‘the education of youth ; ; we have obferved 
it particularly i in the perfon of Paulus Emi- 
ius. This Wuftrious Roman,. who had a 
perfeat knowledge. of the art of forming 
the mind, pr ocured. for his children the 
mof{t eminent matters of the age he lived i: 
Notwithftanding the important duties of his 
ftation, he often affifted at their different 
exercifes, in order to” encourage them by 
his prefence. You may recolle& that his 
children ftrove, by a noble emulation, to 
fulfil the defires ang expectation of fo good a 
‘their progrefs i in n the {ciences. Their talte 
_ for literature was fo great, that when he 
conquered the kingdom of Macedon, they 
would not deign to beftow a glance on the 

D2 immente 
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immenfe treafures of the king ; they were 


only ¥. tempted by a view of the library in 


his palace, to requett it of Paulus Emilius, 
who granted their defire, aici 


Yo have alfo fof Rae refined was ike 
i education of Scipio Africanus ; how it tend- 
t ‘ed to. form his mind and heart ; what ad. 


vantages he derived’ from if in ‘the execu- 
| tion of thofe ereat enterptizes which he af- 
; terwards undertook ; how much it contri- 
it buted to render him eget a in War and in 
an peace ; to infpire him, not only with poli- 
i) tical and military virtues, but even with 


moral and private. The fete fentiments 
Bs mao he difcovered ‘in the Aiftorian Jom 


i: 4 th Rome, the ] province ‘of education \ was 
. i not confined’ to the r men only 5 : the 1 women 


took a part in it, as We, may judge from 
the ¢ following -paifage. heals 
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A Roman lady having gone to pay. a vi- 
fit to one of her friends and neighbours, 
the toilet was the topic of their converfa- 

tion. The ftrange lady faid a great deal 
on the fubje&, and entered into a minute 
detail of the various jewels fhe had in her 
poffeflion, and alfo of thofe ornaments which 
ferved to embellith the fex. Her friend let 
her go on, without interruption, until her 
children, who were at {chool, came home: 
when fhe.faw them enter the door, fhe re- 
fumed the converfation, and introducing 
them, faid, I have not fhewn you my 
jewels, becaufe-I had them not ; here they 
are now, and I may fpeak to you about 
them: Thefe children you fee are my dia- 
monds, and the ornaments moft dear to my 
heart: my delight and my glory confift in 
polifhing and adorning their minds, by a 
folid and virtuous education : the joy I feel 
an’ obferving their progreis in- {cience and 
wirtue, is to me preferable to the pofiefion 
-of the moft rare and precious jewels. 


What muft we infer from the premifes, 
velpecting the attention paid to the educa- 
. D 3 tion 
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tion of youth in the various countries we 
have mentioned ? bo he 


We muft conclude, that at all times, and 
in every polifhed nation, “the education of 
f youth was elteemed an effential and indif- 
vi i penfable duty ; and that the ancients were 
| always perfuaded that the profperity of 
itates, the happinefs of families, and the 
it shublie as well as private welfare entirely 
| 1 depended on it. They were ever of opi- 
; nion, that what made a diftin@tion between 

I men, and rendered them truly worthy, did 
ie not refult from riches, honours, rank, and 
. dignity, but from piety, merit, and virtue. 


Wt ' But thefe fentiments cannot be firmly 
eftablithed and impreffed on the hearts of 
youth, without the advantages of a culti- 
vated and virtuous education, purfued with 

oe -unremitting application ; of an education 
which makes tis fill with honour the ftation 
to which we are called, the fphere of ac- 
tion we are deftined by Providence to move 
-m; of an education, in fhort, which brings 

as early acquainted with the duti¢s we have 


€? one 


to practife, and which form the whole eco- 
tomy of human life ;- which induces us to 
love and cherifh thofe duties, by inculca- 
ting this truth, that we cannot be happy 
or deferving in the fight of God or man, 
unlefs we faithfully difcharge them. 


You afk me what thofe duties are, and 
you defire that I fhould expound, at leaft, 
the fundamental ones, which ferve as a 
bafis to all the reft. Nothing more lau- 
dable than fuch a defire, and I confider. it 
my duty to gratify it. Reflection and the 
following particulars will afift you in your 
‘purfuit. The duties impofed on man, and 
which we have to fulfil at all times, in all 
ages, and in every condition of life, are of 
three kinds : the firft relate to God; the fe- 
cond to fociety and private life; the third 
_ to ourfelves, and are perfonal. 


That we have to perform certain duties 
to God, is an ert ere and Beagaly 
received truth. : 


Ta 


| « oe > | 
In fa&, if God thas created heaven and 
€arth ; if hhe has formed the world, out-of 
nothing ; if he has made man, and .endued 
him with reafon to diftinguifh between 
goed and ‘evil; if he has moulded: him after 
his own image, by animating him with a 
foul capable of knowing, loving, ferving, 
and adoring him; if he deftines. him for 
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Fi immortality; he cannet then leave him to 
i chance.in this world: He mutt therefore 
i have-manifefied his will ; preferibed: duties rr 


. appointed a mode of worthip; and ordained 
at a religion for man to regulate, his ations ; 

7 -to,put him in cenftant mind.of-the author 
a i of his.exiftence ; and .the .end of his crea- 
al o tion; to give him a fenfe of his obligations » 
q to the Deity.; and keep him ina tate tar 
ve perfevering fubmiflion and dependence. on 
ca that Great Being. fwearbeat 


This religion then i is ee oie it eae 
-God., for its author ; it-exilled at-all, tunes, 
fince, -by sits nature, it can,be traced back 
to the beginning of things : itis alfo.as_an-.. 
clent. as the world ;: it is practifed in all. 
- countries, 


C #gr ) 
countries, and for al] men, fince it is the 
work of the Sovereign Matter of the 
whole world: it is the only true one, as 
_ God who founded it is the only true God: 
it is holy, as it flows from him who is holi. 
nefs itfelf ; it is neceffary and indifpenfable, 
fince its end is to dire& us on earth, and 
make us happy hereafter. 


This truth, that religion is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary and indifpenfable, has been acknow- 
ledged in. all ages, and even by the hea- 
thens themfelves. You will find in the 
courle. of human affairs, . fays Plutarch, 
fome cities without walls, without {chools, 
without a. king, without a theatre, and 
without any of the amufements ufual in our 

‘Fepublics ; but you will not find any which 
do not acknowledge a God, call upon him 
as a witnels, addrefs. him in prayer and fa- 
crifices to obtain fome bleflings, or avert 
fome calamities: fuch cities man has never 
feen, nor ever will. If appears to me more 
poflible to build a town without a foundation 
and ground to fupport it, than to eftablith 
a govern- 
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a government .without religion 5 it is that 
which fuftains, and makes human fociety 


flourifh 5 it is the bafis and the ere sosteelg 
of the laws. 


This would be “a: proper" place to treat 


the prefent fubje& ‘more fully ; to defcribe 


to you the different religions ; to make you 
diftinguifh between thofe invented by i 


-and that which has°Ged: fot its author’; 


point out the novelty or’ “Fecent date of ‘te 
former, and the antiquity of the latter ; 


‘aiid to explain “to you, in’ an™ ‘ample’ man- 


ner, the motives’ whieh ' fhould determine 
our choice, and inducé us to €mbrace that 


only .true teligion in’ preference to all 


others but as we have already a number 
of ‘excellent authors on this fubjec, which 
you can procure, I- muft refer you to their 
works, and* requeft of you ‘to read them 
with an impartial: jadgment, and a fincere | 


defire of coming at the truth. Tf it be the 


part’ of candour ‘and reéitude of foul to 
feek it; and make it the rule of condué; it 
fhould certainly’ bé our prévince, in'a more 
er exalted 
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exalted point of view, where our deareft 


interefts, thofe.of. tints and pimitine are | 
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After thefe ee Bigae., on our Vaaiies to- 


wards. God, we {hall next ‘difcufs thofe we 


have-to perform:in fociety towards mankind © 


ana ourfelves. 
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Thote alba follow whiets We owe 
our parents: to know the nature and: ex. 


tent of fuch:duties, it is fufficient to call to 


mind the obligations we are under to them, 
The following refleftions s ferve to O pre- 
fent: them to fhe mind. : 


We are fist indebted. to widow has our: 
birth; fhould they have: no other claim + 
our gratitude, the voice of nature cries 
aloud that.we fhould: teltify it in: the sry 
fenfible manner. acadecgin our, sisal ep aon 
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‘But this favour, however great it may 
be confidered in: itfelf, is nothing, when 


compared to thofe for which we are indebt- 


ed to them fince that period. ; 


Were we to trace back: the fit feafon 
of life, and the time which has elapfed 


fince our birth, What were we then capable 


of, and what cares and anxieties have we 
not occafioned ? Weaknets and ignorance 


were our portion. Deftitute of every thing 


except numerous wants, axd wnabié Ot our- 
{elves to fupply- them; deprived ofthe 
means of making ‘paride underftood ; 

pofleffed of no language but that of be 
and cries; incapable of ufiag our limbs; 


apparently fuffering in our helplefs fitua- 


tion ; and finding no repofe but in the arms 
and on the bofom of our mothers; what 
anxiety they then endured, what uneafinefs, 
toll, and trouble pO underwent? 


Ameuet the numerous neceflities inf fine 
rable from our condition, how muft it be — 


with thofe children who feem repugnant to 
2 nature, 


moe sty 


C Se 8 

nature, and the general averfion for whom 
can only be fubdued by the love and ten- 

dernefs of fond mothers, whofe fufferines 
on this occafion are the more poignant, as 
they are not limited to a fhort time, to a 
few weeks or months, but protraéted for 
whole years; each hour, each moment of 


the day is not only devoted to mifery, but - 


the night, that calm feafon of repofe, is 
confumed in weeping vigils over their fro- 
ward offspring, whofe cee cries can 
fearcely be lulled to reft even by the now- 
aan ina Ff feem to demand. ne 
w hie hall we fay of the trouble and fo- 
licitude we have occafioned during the lin- 
gering hours of ficknefs, to which infancy 
is “fo frequently expofed? And really in’ 
proportion as our tender limbs expand, as 
we advance in growth, we appear in more 
danger of dropping out of exiftence ; for 
every effort which nature makes in ivold: 
ing our corporeal faculties, feems as if) fhe 
would deprive us of the Tittle life which 
feebly .animates us. . What uneafinefs we 
give them, when our teeth (the fmalleft ap- 
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Gacy 
pendages of the body) begin to pierce 
through the gums, and colleé confiftence : 
At this crifis we are reduced toa ftate of 
rapid decline and weaknefs, which awaken 
every apprehenfion for our fafety. While 
we were thus fufpended between life and 
death, what could equal the forrows of our 
parents, or what lively pencil could have 
even iketched their feelings ? Overwhelmed 
with ores bereft of every confolation, saad 
had only power to wring their hands; 

raife their dim eyes towards heaven ; te im- 
plore the Divine Affiftance; and offer up 


the moit ardent and fincere petitions for 
r fafety. 


After having miraculoufly efcaped the 
numberlefs dangers which attend our in- 
fancy, we atrive at an age in which the fa- 
culties of mind and body demand new vigi- 
lance, and cares of a more elevated and no- 
ble nature; I mean thofe which relate to 
the foul, to the underftanding, and which 
have one heir main object our future edy- 
cation. What new and infinite obligations 
we contract at this period with our parents ? 


efpecially 


Bago 

efpecially if Providence has given us pa- 
rents truly worthy of this name: Parents, 
who, befides fupplying us with food, and 
beftowing that attention we ftood in need 
of in our helplefs years, confider thefe as 
no more than a fmall part of their duty, 
fhould they negleét to improve our minds 
with neceffary inftruction in youth: Pa- 
rents, who, convinced of our real intereft, 
embrace betimes the means of making us 
happy: Parents,’ who, perfuaded that all 
the wealth. they may leave their children 
is, by no means, to be compared to virtue 
and a good education, have nothing fo 
much at Ok as forming their principles : 

Parents who continually inculcate thefe im- 
portant truths, viz. that not all the advan- 
tages of fortune, perfon, or figure, can ren- 
der us truly happy and meritorious, with- 
out the virtues of the heart and good 
qualities of the mind: Parents, in fine, 
who, imitating the example of the Ro- 


man lady, whom we had occafion to men- 


tion, look upon their children as_ their 
ornament, their pride, and their glory: 
If, I fay, Providence has given us fuch 
bis | E 2 parents, 


apie 


Cree 
| parents, then we fhould efteem ourfelves 
—_ happy indeed, and return perpetual bleff- 
mgs for our highly favoured condition : 
it is then we fhould acknowledge the ex- 
tent and magnitude of the benefits for 
ii we are indebted to them: it is 
then they eftablith the bafis and motives 
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et of a gratitude which our whole life is 
{i not capable of repaying them. This ora- 
| titude, in fa@, fhould arife from the fer- 
vices they render us: the more noble and 
y, generous thefe fervices are, the greater and 
A more extenfive fhould be our acknowledg- 
ay ments, But as the foul, the reafon, and 
i ~underftanding are infininehy feperior to the 


; body, it follows, that our gratitude for be- 
’ nefits which relate to them, thould be as 
much more eminent, as they are exalted 
above the body. 


And truly our parents, in giving us ‘lif, 

r in taking care of our infancy, in. lupplying 
ae us with the neceflary food for the main- 
iia tenance and prefervation of exiftence, have 
et only acquitted themfelves of the duties 
— | _ awhich are common to 0 all parents refpedcting 
>t | their 


& 
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their children ; but by miniftering to our 
reafon and judgment the proper food of the 


mind ; by prefenting us with the means of 


inftruction ; by laying within our hearts, 


foundations which only can fupport the edi- 


fice, and cement the happinefs of our lives, I 
mean the valuable advantages of a folid and 
virtuous education, they gain an afcendancy 
over our feelings, and claim a right to our 
acknowledgments, which, under fuch cir- 
cumftances, we cannot with-hold; a right 
as juft and indifputable, as the motives 
“upon which it is founded are pure and 
unchangeable. The care they take to cul- 
tivate our underftanding, and form our rea- 
fon, is a kind of fecond birth, for which we 
are infinitely more indebted than for the firft. 


It is evident then, from every reafon, 
which weare about to explain, that we are 
under great obligations to our parents, and 
that we have certain duties towards them 
to fulfil. Before we enter into a detail 
of thefe duties, in order to give them 
more ‘efficacy, it is expedient to treat on 
the power of parents over their children, 

E 3 and 
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and poimt out the foundation and extent of 
their authority, with refpe& tous. Let us: ; 
begin by confulting the hittoric page, and 4 
ice if at all times, and in all governments, P 
the fame ideas have been conceived on this 
7 fubjea. Fi 
f The Lacedemonians, we have obferved, 
1 gave, according to their laws, the greatett: 
i authority to parents, not: only over their: 
a own children, but, in general, over all: : 
a others whatfoever ; fo that, in this repub-. 
A ic, the children were under the -jurifdic- ‘ 
i tion of all fathers, who had-the privilege i 
A! | of reproving, correcting, and chaftifine. 


them, without making any complaint to. 
their real parents. 


We read in Perfian hifttory, that fathers 
had the power of life and death over their 
children. At Rome, the law granted them 
the fame right ; and alfo that of felling and 
difpofing of them as they judged proper. 


ff in our modern governments, the laws 
do not grant fuch an unlimited authority to 
44 ) parents, 
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parents, it is not therefore to be imagined 


that they aim at diminifhing a tittle of 


that authority which is proper and effential 
to them. ‘They are granted fuch {ufficient 
powers and privileges as intitle them to in- 
ftruét, to command, to reprove and. correé 
us by every means which they may deem 
fit and neceflary. Such an authority juftly 
belongs to. them: nothing can deprive them 
ef it, or prevail ‘on Frets to: give it up: 
they hold it from God, who has entrufted 
them with it, and ordained that they fhould 
exercife it over us. “Hence it follows, that 
the duty of children towards their parents 
is, to love, honour, and obey them; to 
fhew them, on all occafions, every a of 
fubmiffion and refpect; to repay their 
cares; to tetlify to hens their gratitude ; 
to aflift, fuccour, and procure them Sery 
comfort and confolation in their power. 


The cele of refpeét towards parents is 
not only impofed on us by man, but God 
himfelf hands it down to us as an abfolute 
command ; fo that we cannot fail therein 
without offending, at the fame time, againft 


both 
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both-divine and human laws. If we open 
the Scriptures, we fhall there fee that of 
all the precepts which God has laid down. 
for man, there is none fo particularly re- 
commended to him as filial duty; nor is 


there any of fuch importance if attended. 
to, nor of fuch fatal confequences if negle&- 


ed. It is the only one to the obfervance 


of which even temporal happinefs is an- 


nexed: Honour your father and mother, de- 
clares he, that your days may be long in the 
land ; fo that a long and happy life is pro- 
raifed us, as the fruit and reward of the 
honour and refpect rendered our parents. 
‘The fame principle generally prevails in the 


Holy Seripture : this duty, throughout that 


facred volume, is enjoined us, and abfo- 
lutely commanded: we every where ob- 
ferve there the moft copious bleflings-pro- 
mifed to-children who ‘are dutiful, and the 


moft dreadful curfes pronounced againft 


thofe who are difobedient to their parents. 


Even in this life we often fee thefe male-’ 
dictions fall on the guilty head, for we fel. 


dom ebferve youth thrive or profper, wha 
have given forrow and affliction te their pa- 
rents, 
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rents by a fpirit of obftinacy, want of fub- 
ordination, and indocility. It is com- 
monly remarked, that this froward difpofi- 
tion is a fource of bitternefs and misfortune 
which make them unhappy during their 
lives, unhappy in their marriages, unhap- 
py in their wives, unhappy in their huf- 
bands, and particularly unhappy in their 
children, who purfue, with refpect to them, 
the fame line of condu& which they pur- 
fued by former perverfenefs and irreverence 
to their parents; and who alfo, like them, 
are untractable, difobedient, undutiful, un- 
grateful, enemies to labour and application, 
and addicted to the. company of libertines 
and fpendthriits. 


To be convinced of the truth of the 
fubje@ we here treat on, let us reflect 
on the manner we may be difpofed, when 
we enter the habitation of a family.— 
What ideas do we naturally conceive on 
the occafion, and what objects occupy our 
attention? We firft caft a glance on the 
parents and children; examine their fitu- 
ation; fee if order and duty are obferved 


by 
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by them; if the father and mother are 
in poffeffion of that authority which be- 
longs to them; if they are refpe&ed, be- 
loved, and abeveds ; if the children keep 
within the bounds prefcribed them ; if they 
keep their condué equally remote from fer- - 
vile fear, and that freedom which degene- 


st i rates into licentioufnefs ; if they preferye a 
, demeanour which at once declares both re- 
a {pect and filial love ; if, in the whole tenor 
a of their behaviour they are influenced by 

| | | duty, and dread nothing fo much as giving 
mS. them the leaft caufe of umbrage or dif- 


pleafure ; if they eftablith the empire of or- 
der, peace, harmony, and reciprocal love ; 
| if they thew good example, excite an emu- 
a lation to labour, and the ftudy of virtue ; 
if they purfue the paths of decency, ho- 
nefly, and rectitude of manners, which are 
the effects of a good education ; if all this 
is prefented to my view, the delightful. 
fcene awakens my fenfibility, fatters my 
fmeft feelings, and charms the pureft fen- 
fations of my foul; I enjoy it with fecret 
{atisfaction, and dwell on it with ineffable 
delight. Retiring with the utmoft efteem 
| and 
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and refpect for this family, I offer up 
the moft favourable orifons for its wel- 
fare, and earneftly pray that the blefling 
of heaven may defcend on each individual 
belonging to it. 


If, on the contrary, the reverfe of the 
above, unhappily meets my view ; if the pa- 
rents are without authority ; if the children 
have thrown off obedience, and difregard 
the parental voice; if each withes to be- 
come his own mafter, and follow the dic- 
tates of his own will and caprice ; if peace, 
union, and friendfhip do not reign among 
them ; if the voice of difcord and anarchy 
is only heard in the houfe ; if they become 
inattentive to the admonitions they receive ; 
if they manifeft an avertion to {tudy, em- 
ployment, and application ; if they have no 


tafte but for pleafure and diffipation; if 


they take no pains to reform their lives and 
mend their manners ; if, I fay, fuch a fcene 
{trikes my view, it infltantly difgufts me; 
I find myfelf in a fituation that wounds my 
feelings, and I haften to quit a houfe in 
4 : which 
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which I fee nothing but the gloomy reign 
of diforder and diftraction. 


All concur to eftablifh the noble and 


great precept of refpect and obedience to 
parents: there is no difference on this fub- 
| ject between one nation and another, or 
| : between the polifhed and favage; all men 
(| aa have the fame ideas on this head ; it is na- 
i | ture that {peaks to the human heart ; and 
ft if we find fome individuals who refufe. to 
i | liften to, and acknowledge her voice, bia 
i are monfters in human thape. 
at : Having fpoken of the duties we. owe 
ut P our parents, we may proceed to examine 
aes thofe of brothers and fifters, to one ano- 


ther. We may recolle& here, that So- 
crates had been accuftomed to compare 
brothers and fifters’to the twin members 
of the human rr that is to fay, to the 
eyes, to the hands, and to the feet. This 
_comparifon is well adapted to the fabje& 
under difcuflion, and»gives us a juft and 
natural idea of the mannez in which the 

2 children 
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conduct themfelves to one another. The 
meaning of Socrates is clearly expreffed 
by this comparifon.. He gives us to: un- 
derftand, that the fame harmony, depend- 
ence, and agreement which nature has 
eftablifhed between our members, fhould 
fubfift between brothers and fifters ; as we 
cannot conceive a greater union than that 
of the hands or the feet ; fo nature, religion, 
and, reafon alfo combine to impofe on bro- 
thers and filters the duty of a ftri@, fincere, 
and indiffoluble union. As there is but one 
mafter or head in a family to dire@ and 
conduct it, fo in like manner the members 
of our body are fubjeét-to one and the fame 
head to regulate and govern the whole: 
they fhould, therefore, like the hands and 
feet, have: but one and the fame inclina- 
tion, concord, obje&, and manner of acting. 


Friendihip.as pure, as unchangeable as 
the ties of kindred which bind them to one 
another, fhould reign amongft them. Look 
around, and you may obferve this union 
‘kept up throughout all nature. If we are 
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naturally difpofed to form conneétions with 
perfons with whom perchance we. have 
pafled our juvenile days; if the recollec- 
tion of them prefents to our minds fome 
pleafing ideas; and we are overjoyed and 
tran{fported at feeing them, when oppor- 
tunity offers; How much more fond and 
1 endearing muft be the connection between 
} brothers and fifters! Children of the fame 
i . parents ; reared on the fame bofom ; fed at 
a the fame table; and lodged under the fame 
roof: they have pafled their happieft days 
together, the days of innocence and fimpli- 
city: the firft office of their tender limbs 
was to embrace one another : they commu- 
ae nicated their dawning fentiments of joy and 
i friendfhip at an early feafon: they paffed 
entire days in {ports and paftimes fuitable 
to their age: they mutually felt the fame 
pleafure, pain, joy, and melancholy : their 
forrows were diminifhed from the confola- 
tion they adminiftered to one another, and 
their joys increafed from the fatisfa@ion 
they felt in fharing: them: they had the 
_fame friends and the fame enemies: they 
united with the former, and defended them- 
{elves 


(Og J 
felves againft the latter, to whom their 
union rendered them formidable. They 
have been edu¢ated in the fame principles, 
in the fame religion, in the fame precepts, 
in the fame fchools, and under the fame 
matters. 


‘What more powerful motives could com- 
bine to eftablifh a folid and permanent union. 
among mankind! From this friendthip, 
which fhould fubfilt between brothers and 

‘fitters, naturally proceed other duties ; for 
inftance, they fhould fupport and affift one 
another by their reciprocal kind offices and 
good counfel, with candour, charity, and 
tendernefs. This conduét will at once en- 
fure them fuccefs, and ftrengthen their 
powers. ‘The following relation proves the 
juftnefs of the affertion. “ A king, at the 
point of death, fent for his children, who 
were very numerous : he prefented to them, 
in turn, a bundle of fmall fticks, defiring 
each to break them all together : it was at- 
tempted by every one of them individually, 

but,could not be done. The father took 
the bundle ia his hand, untied it, and ea- 
tel F 2 fily 
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uly broke the fticks one by one. He then 
anibdces the opportunity of telling them 
thetr fituation might be compared to the 
bundle of flicks: while they were united 
they would be ftrong and invincible; but 
the moment they were difunited, they 
would become oakides and the meré butt of 
their enemies.” 


In fa&, there is nothing equal to anaiii- 
nity, and a good underftanding between 
brothers and Atv: By that bond, one of 
them a@s with the vigour of all, for if 
there be two or feven united, each of them 
is no more than one individual; and in 
thefe feven you will find but one, and in’ 


one you will find feven. ‘Should one be in’ 


need of afliftance, he is not therefore in 


diftrefs ; he is powerful in the greater par- 
ty, namely, the fix others; and the party 


that falls, is inftantly fupported, the weaker 
by the ftronger. Each of them feds, not 
only with his own eyes, but even with 


thofe of others; he not only walks on his 


own feet, but alfo on thofe of others;.he 
not only works with his own hands, but 
with 
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with thofe of others; he is not alone the 
guardian of his own affairs, others alfo at- 
tend to them. It is thus that union cements 
fociety, and that one individual becomes 
many. Sy 


Such is the beauty. of this virtue, that it 
renders happy and profperous thofe fami- 
lies which poffefs it ; and. that it contributes 
infinitely more to .their felicity than their 
wealth and. riches... Wherever it. exifts, 
there is order, peace, and harmony ; where 
it is not, there is trouble, confufion, and 
diforder. The effential-duty of brothers 
and fifters is, to eftablith union and frater- 
nal happinefs among themfelves, and care- 
fully to avoid every thing that may difturb 
or overturn them, In a family, every mem- 
ber thould confider himfelf as a part of the 
whole, to which he belongs; and the beau- 
ty and ftrength of the whole efientially 
confift in the union and agreement of the 
parts which compofe it, and which fhould 
all tend to the fame purpofe, that’ of peace; 
utility, and public profperity. i 
Sh) F 2 One 
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One of tlte moft effectual means to pre- 
ferve this union, is to fupprefs, in time, dif- 
putes, controverfy, and bickering in a fa- 
mily, which, from trifles in the beginning, 
might end badly, and terminate even in 

| open and fcandalous ruptures. We fhould 
| recolieé that as great rivers flow from fmall 
| ie fources, in like manner mighty affairs arife 
: 


from trivial caufes. Hf thefe ftrifes and di- 
a vifions which are raifed in certain families, 
i and which appear+to have been always a 
§ wall of feparation between them, be traced 
i back to their firft origin, we fhould be juftly 
h aftonifhed to fee fuch weak motives produce 
i fuch dire effects. As thofe difeafes of the 
ae body which communicate, and gradually 
fr approach its neighbouring parts, attack 
| and corrupt them, are the moft danger- 
‘ meh ous, and in{ftantly demand the afliftance of 
La the phyfician, in order to. preferve the 
- ; found members; fo,.in like manner, when 
f any offence is given, or mifunderftanding 
takes place between families, they fhould 
fupprefs it in time, by checking its. pro- 
erefs, and flifling it in-its birth, to prevent 
ea : the 


Gey, Mee. 
the evil from increafing, and to preferve 
the union of the whole. 


What we advance here concerning bro- 
thers and filters, may be equally applied to 
others, as we fhall find it to be the cafe, in 
pointing out the duties we are obliged to 
perform as members of fociety, and accord- 
ing to the cuftom of the world. Thefe du- 
ties are comprifed in two plain precepts, 
which are the foundation and fummary of 
all morality :. Do wnto others as you would 
they foould do unto you ;}and Do not unto them 
what you would not they frould do unto you. 
Thefe two maxims, well confidered, give us 
an idea and knowledge of the obligations 
we have to fulfil in the commerce of civil 
life. One is in the affirmative, and com- 
mands; the other is negative, and forbids. 
By the firft, we are enjoined to do unto 
cthers what we would they fhould do unto 
us; that is to fay, we thould procure for 
others every good which we with they 
Should render us; treat them as we de- 
‘fire they fhould treat, us; a& on the fame 
principles 
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principles towards them, as we expe& they 
fhould a& to us; and have the fame regards, 
cares, officioufnefs, and attentions for them, 


which we require they fhould have for us. 
| By the«fecond, we are forbid to do to: others 
what we would not they fhould do unto us ; 
that is to fay, by putting ourfelves m the 


fituation of others, and judging of them by 
ourfelves, we fhould avoid doing them any 
i. injury which we would not have done to 
al ourfelves ; or committing the fame offences, 


i and doing the fame wrongs te them, which: 
Ap we would not wifh them to do unto us. : 
! Thefe principles are'certain, fimple, and na- 
oe tural; they are the foundation and cement 
ope of all human fociety:; they fhould then be 

A . a rule of condué& to govern us in our in- ~ 

tercourfe with mankind in general, and par- 

_— ticularly thofe with whom we live and have 

aT bh i the moft intimate connection. 
qi ‘ _ Before we proceed further in the expla- 


nation’of thefe precepts, it would be pro- 

per to’'examine here the. nature of fociety, 

atid: what'is fignified by the term. =.) 5. 
! Society 


- Oh ro 
“Society is an union of many individuals, 
who preferve their exiftence by the mutual 
afliftance they lend one another, and the 
connections which ‘unite them together. 
God, the great author of our nature, having 
formed it in fuch a manner, that it is infuffici- 
ent in itfelf, or ina folitary ftate, he has or- 
dained, that it fhould be fupported by other 
aid. He has fo wifely difpofed all things, 
that the mutual helps derived from fociety 
make ample amends for all our wants and 
infufliciency. He has therefore given us this 
one world folely for our habitation : he has 
created one fun to give light to the world: 
he has extended the heavens as one fpacious 
canopy to cover us. Wherefore do we 
build cities, houfes, and public fquares, but 
to be united together, not only by the fame 
habitation, but ftill more by the ties of fra- 
ternity, and like the conftituent parts of 
‘one and the fame body. The moral is 
jaftly affimilated to the natural body of each 
individual, which is compofed of many 
members that aid and fupport one ano- 
ther, by the faithful difcharge of that 
ae which Providence has afligned to 
each : 
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each: the feet fuftain; the hands a; the 
eyes fee; the’ears hear; and fo on. Let 
us now fuppofe that thefe different mem- 
bers deny the fervices which nature re- 
| quires ; that the feet remain in a ftate of 
“a inaction; the hands without motion; the 
y ~~ teeth ~without difcharging their fun@ion ; 
' What would be the confequence of fuch 
diforder, if not certain death and ‘a total 
‘ deftruction of thefe different parts? Thus 
a it would be with the body of fociety, if all 
# the individuals, who are its members, fhould 
t refufe their reciprocal aid, and interrupt 
ie _ the mutual communication. They would 
i" a remain in a {tate of torpor and inaétion. 
Such a derangement would neceffarily oc- 
cafion the diffolution of the whole body. 
As edifices are built with ftones faftened 
by the cement which unites them; and as 
the moment a chafm is made by the failure 
of the ftones, the whole ftruéture tum- 
bles into ruins; in like manner, the pre- 
fervation of the human fpecies entirely de- 
pends on the union, agreement, and aflem- 
blage of the parts. Without union and 
good:order, no government can be well ad- 
ie’ miniftered 
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miniftered, no city can be well governed, 
no houfes well arranged, and no family 
well reguated. The {pirit of union and 
peace is then the firft duty impofed on us in 
iociety. This fpirit is the more neceflary to 
us, as our interefts are connected with thofe 
of the public, and fo blended with them, 
that when thefe are injured, ours fuffer in 
the fame proportion; fo that our private 
advantages and welfare oblige us to be 
peaceable, humane, gentle, patient, gene- 
tous, moderate, friendly, juft, benevolent, 
and, in fhort, to poffefs every quality which 
contributes to good order, and maintains 
the union of fociety; that is to fay, we 


aught to do unto others as we would they fhould 


do unto us; and we ought not to do unto 
others what we do not hive they fhould do 


unto us. 


From thefe general principles, we now 
_ enter into a detail, which will render thefe 
truths more obvious, and give us a more 
particular and practical knowledge of the 
duties which we have to perform to others. 
Let us begin by acknowledging here/what 
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is unhappily too true, that we all have ‘our 
foibles. ‘Of thefe, humanity, in its neareft 
approaches to perfeGion, is by nd “Means 
divefted. The great and low, the rich and 
poor; the young and old, have, all; their 
dtmperfeétions! “Notwithftanding any én- 
comiums that may ‘be beftowed on Us} E 
any adulation we may fwallow ; any pre- 
polleflions' we may ‘have’ concerning our 
pretended merit ; and the favourable opi- 
nion we may edith ead in our own behalf; 


notwithftanding all thefe we really hath 


vices and imperfoQions, ‘Perhaps we may 
not ‘be thoroughly acquainted with them; 
‘we may not’ perceive them, as they really 
are, becaufe‘felf-love and’ pride, ‘of which 


we havean abundant ftock, , prevent us from 


knowing ourfelves. ‘But thofe ’ with whom 
we have connections - m the commerce of 
life; and with” whom we ‘live, are perfeet 
judges of our bi foibless efor’, and evil: _pro- 
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inghiptinne that! we “have ‘all to repro ai 
ourfelves with certain faults and oe 
tions; that we are fabyett to fome paflion, 
eae 2 either 
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either of pride or anger, envy or falfehood, 
flander, calumny, er any other imperfe@ion 
whatever: What follows, and what’thence 
fhould we conchide for our condué in life? 
it follows thence that human indulgence has 
every right to make an allowance Yor human 
failings : We thould all mutually affift, par- 
don, and excufe-one another. The glimmer- 
ings of reafon are fufficient to convince us of 
the neceflity of this rule. There is nothing 
indeed more natural than to believe we thould 
be treated as we treat others. If we judge 
without mercy, we will be judged with fe- 
verity : if we make the fanlts of others the 
fubject of our cenfures, they will not {pare 
us in their animadverfions: if we are not jns 
clined to render them any kindneffes, they 
will be ill difpofed to thew any to us: if we 
are bitter to them, can we expect they will 
be pleafant to us? The {pirit of fweetnefs, 
moderation, prudence, difcretion , charity, 
patience, goodnefs, and humanity, is necef. 
farily the fpirit which thould a@uate us in 
fociety ; we muft therefore make it our buf. 
nefs to acquire it. 
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' Nothing can contribute to infpiré us ‘iiss 
this {pirit fo much, as the knowledge of the 
human heart, and efpecially that of our own. 
Becaufe when we perceive in others thofe 


errors, of which we can trace the fource in 


of ourfelves, we fhould therefore feel difpofed 
7 to grant them that indulgence which we, on 
our part, require, and thereby condué our- 
tae felves towards them with a fweet, affable, 
We gentle, modeft, and focial temper. | 
i As this knowledge of the human heart 
a is the confequence of reflection and experi- 
gt | ence, of which youth is not capable, itis 


of fome moment to affift you here in a pur- 


i L | Pais fuit fo neceflary in the courfe of life. You 
ie will atk perhaps, Is every one unacquaint. 
| A ‘ed with himfelf ?, Have,we-occafion to ftudy 
* il) the knowledge. of ourfelves ?. You» believe 
a) not; but you are miftakem;- for the propo- 
a 4 fition is exaétly true, that the generality. of 

ae i - mankind do:not know, themfelves. In fact, 
[| aa there are few who dire& their’ attention in- 
wardly, who fhidy themfelves, who examine 


al 


r inelina tions;. characters, » feelings, and 
of the jepattl which, are the chief 
we os os : rulers 
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rulers of their ations and:their entire con< 
duct. We have eyes to fee what’ paffes 
abroad, and feldom confider what paffes 
within us. Hence it has been wittily remark- 
ed by a certain philofopher, that we carry 
a fack on our fhoulders, in which are con- 
tained our own faults, and thofe of others: 
the latter are in that part of the fack which 
is expofed to view ; the former are. behind, 
and concealed in fuch-a manner that we 
cannot perceive them. 


Self-love, which domineers over us, con- 
ceals from us the fecret avenues to the foul ; 
makes us blind to our own failings ; and pre- 
vents us from feeing ourfelves asi we are, 
er difcoverine the faults which are really 
exifting in us. It is fometimes carried to 
fuch an extreme, and gives the mind fuch a 
bias, that fome of our paffions, which are 
really vicious, and deemed fo by- all thofe 
who know us intimately, derive the hame 
st virtues sane H ourfelves. i eh . 

# edad the bearticion $ man on the fub. 
je of avarice > afk him: what he thinks of 
a he eared 56-2 the 
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the paflion which renders him infenfible to, 
every pleafure, but that of accumulating. 
viches ; which makes him gather wealth, 
not to ufe, but folely to. hoard up in his 


fey coflers, and bury, in. the earth ; which com. 
_ nals himto deprive himfelf of common. ne-- 
fy cellaries, through a fear of touching his mo=. 
ae | | ney 5 and which renders. him callous and in~- 
F fenfible to. the miferies of others > _queftion: 
E lium on this pafiion, which debates and de-. 
grades him, and you will perceive that he. 


i is very remote from knowing himfelf; that 
in he confiders himfelf a prudent and wife eco- 


yh nomill, who. provides for:future wants, 

Be A, hi , Interrogate the prodigal, who ruins hime. 
, a ielf and family by filly, thoughtlefs, and. ex. 
a travagant expences, and you will be far-. 
. oa prifed to find that he aggrandizes his paf. 

a fion with the elevated: names: of generofity,. 

a liberality, and rinse Of foubow pede sy bes 
bi 4d i i 

es J eae If ee AL? fut 

i inven a. ee ses pies paflionate;: 


man, who, in the height of his phrenzy,. 
fares neither women, children, relations, 
yor, friends, and, anit tell you that in-him: 
it 
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it is the overflowing of a foul fraught with 
eandour, courage, and firmne(s. 


“Interrogate the rich man, who affeés 
haughty, proud, difdainful, and arrogant 
manners, and you will find that he imagines 
thefe manners correfpond with his rank, 
fortune, and confequence; and that chip 
give him an air of grandeur in| olan me of 
the aatinlde 


my tsaseri a young lady upon her im- 
modeft behaviour; her defire of pleating, 
by ftudied and affected cares ; by the finery 
of her toilet, where the hia of decency 
and virtue are laid afide; and by proceedings 
and conduct which br ssi too much free- 
dom and licentioufnefs: the will tell you, that 


it is thus they live in the world; that what is 
fathionable cannot feem sae hve 5 and, -fi. 
nally, that too much reafon and. sidan ate. 


not adapted to her years, which prove the 
feafon of pleafure. If you mention that 


the world fpeaks of her; that her charac. 
ter fuffers ; that modefty, decency, and vir- 


tue are the ornaments -of the fex ;.and. that 
an G 3 fhe 
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ihe only becomes refpectable by the practice 
of thefe virtues ;, your arguments will make 
little iripetiligss’ on her; fhe will continue 
her courfe of life; and perhaps prepare to- 
travel the thorny neal of affli@ion, which 
the might have avoided,. hart Hone omens 
your: COUn HER Ake RUM GRRE Saas 
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‘ a Miigcnde. A toe examine this fame young 
perfon.on her diiferent defeats ; for inftance,. 


on her. averfion for {tudy and. application.. 
Tell her frequently that nothing is more 
aeceflary. than to form in, youth’ her tafte 
for every thing ufeful, sood, great, honour-. 
able, and generous; that the happinefs or 
mifery of human life abfolutely depends on: 


the manner im. ‘which we have fpent our 


youth. Tell her that nothing can be com-. 


pared to the advantages which a folid. and 


well-fupported. education: procures; that 
it tends at ence to form the heart’ and: 
judgment ; ; that it enriches the underftand~ 
ing, and furnifhes us with afeful and agree- 
able imformation, which remains with us 


during life, and. aecompanies us through: . 
ary victitude; that it is the ornament of 


ne 
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youth and the confolation of age, an& 
equally advantageous to us in fociety or fos 
litude: in fociety,, by placing us in a fitua+ 
tion of converfing with well-informed men, 
and rendering our mutual intercourfe more 
pleafant: in folitude, becaufe it teaches us, 
with the inflructive aid of books, to live 
alone. Tell ‘her that reading . effentially. 
contributes to foften our manners, and give 
us a fweet, gentle, polithed turn of beha- 
viour, which endears us to fociety; that: 
there is no better companion than a good. 
book, which conveys the language of truth,, 
makes us ‘acquainted with our imperfec. 
tions, and lays down rules of conduét and 
good. morals. Reprefent all-thef'to the 
‘young perfon of whom we fpeak ; examine 
her fituation ; enquire into the caufe of her 
indifference to thofe objeGs fo worthy of 
‘fixing her attention; and you will difcover 
that the fource of evil is derived from her 
‘ignorance of herfelf, becaufe fhe does not 
judge of herfelf from the ‘truths which ‘you: 
‘dictate to her, but rather from the falfe. 
‘hoods of fome. foul-deceiving flatterer who. 
infinnates, and inceflantly ‘repeats to her,, 
ye oe that: 


So re 
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that fhe is beautiful and amiable; that fhe 
is, in.an eminent degree, poflefled of wit, 
talents, and graces, and furpaffes in charms 
every female of her age. She fwallows this 
erofs adulation ; betrays herfelf into an 
idea of virtues fhe has not; grows con- 
firmed in the vices fhe has; and thus com- 
mences the career of her future misfortunes. 
“Fudge yourfelf, and you will agree to 
the tHith of thefe remarks. Though they 
were not prefented to your mind before the 
prefent time, they will become more intel- 
ligible to you as ves advance i in os and 
sae Seaton | 4 Saar, 
“In order to facilitate the means of your” 
becoming acquainted with yourfelf, it re-— 
mains for me to give you a few remarks 
relative to the reafons, why the bulk of i? 
mankind do not know heats epg ae 
Pure as ae peers Bares aA Rants cols WE 
, By refleting ‘a moment on sae caule of | 
fach an effe&, we fhall perceive that it de- 
-yives its fource from that inexhaultible fund 
of Sia love which we feel within us; from — 
the 
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the interior difpofition, by which we flatter, A 


admire, and applaud ourfelves; and from the 
favourable opinion we entertain of every 
thing relating to felf, which induces us to 


prefer ourfelves to others; to exaggerate our. 
virtues. in.our own eyes ; and to. conceal our 


imperfections and vices. 


As youth is the time in which the mind 


is moft fubje& to be led aftray, it is alfo 
the feafon in which felf-love rules with 
molt, defpotic power, and confequently the 
period if lite i which we are Teait aca 
quainted with ourfelves. It is this felf-love, 


with which a young perfon is prepoffeffed,. 


that makes her conceive fo high an opinion 
of herfelf, and her pretended merit ; and 
of certain perfonal advantages, merely ex. 


terior, which nature has given her. It is. 
this felf-love which fo ftrangely betrays her 
into the opinion fhe fofters on the fubje& of 


her beauty. It is this which makes her pre-. 
fer trifles to folid and: real virtues ; which 
puts it into her head, that fuperficial ornae. 
ment fhould be fubftituted for every thing 
clfe, and take place of all other qualities, 

Gig | She 
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She imagines, becaufe the is handfome, that 
fhe has no occafion to be modeft, ‘referved; 

diligent, and devoted to the cares ofa good 
education ; but that fhe may, with impu- 
nity, be diffipated, indifcreet, fickle, coquet- 
tith, trifling, immodeft, and “extravagant. 
It is this felf-love which renders her fo ftu- 
dious in the arts of pleafing ; attentive to 
the charms of her perfon; and regardlefs of 
the beauties of her mind. A prudent and 
experienced mother, a wife and virtuous 
friend, ftrive in vain to expoftulate with 
her, and explain her duties : in vain they 
tell her what renders a young perfon amia- 
ble and deferving ; not exterior advantages, 
nor the graces of form and perfon, but in- 
terior qualities, thofe of the heart and un- 


derftanding ; fweet, open, innocent, and 


watural manners. In vain they endeavour 
to give her a talte for ftudy, application, 
and ufeful employments. Regardlefs of 
this do@rine, the wholly abandons herfelf 


to the fuggeftions of felflove, and to the 


poifonous difcourfes of fome youth, who 
preaches up contrary tenets; who ftudies to 
elias her, by: sai her agreeable things; 
and 
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and who feeds her fancy. with a thonfand 
chimeras > equally falfe and’ pernicious. It is 
thus that felf-love mifleads her ; deprives her 
of the knowledge of her imperfeétions ; ; and 
prevents her from embracing. the means of 
_correting them. It would not be a diffi: 
cult tafk to prove that it produces the fame 
_effe@s in a more advanced age, and that 
mankind in, general are, in a great degree, 
poletied Of ding fray goth ur: Seely ys . 
. From, rade has ee oma es follows 
a truth, that the knowledge of ourfelves 
is of the higheft importance to us, inorder 
: that we fhould fet about the work of re- 
form and regulation of our condué and mo- 
rals. In fact, it is, with, the maladies of the 
foul as, with thofe ‘of the body. , Why is a 
_ phyfician: called to a fick perfon, and how 
_ does he begin to exercife his art? His firkt 
care is to fludy the difeafe, which he withes 
to conquer; to difcover the origin, caufe, 
and progrefs of it; afterwards, by means 
of this preliminary information, he applies 
thofe remedies which he deems fit and ne- 
celle Lary. “This mode of. treatment is much 
Hog the 
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the fame as that which we thould obferve 
with refpe& to the diftempered foul, whofe 
maladies are the vices and paflions which 
govern us inwardly ; 3 befet the underftand- 
ing ; and held it in a fort of captivity and 
of infirmity. Now, I fay, if we with to un- 
od _ dertake their cure, the firft thing we have 
ey to do is, to difcover the nature of them. But 
| how fhall we come at this knowledge : ? By 
examining what paffes within us ; by ftudy- 
ing the propenfities, inclinations, aon difpo- 
fitions of the heart ; by judging ourfelves 
‘ without the partiality and illufons of felf- 
love ; 3 by erecting a tribunal within, to de- 
| cemnithe on all our actions ; by finding out, 
OF icky in particular, our ruling palfion, or the chief 
and main {pring of all the reft.. When once 
we have made this inveftigation, and come 
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~ ae eafy to make ufe of them towards the re- 
i gulation of our condué, and corre& what 
i we find imperfeé, defedtive, and vicious in 
a ourfelves. Pore, eae 
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a This Hidy of jie Rind at been judged 
te - fo neceflary in all ages, that the only in- 
# i, {cription 


a ‘ h to the knowledge of ourfelves, it will be 
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‘fcription to be met with in one of the mot 
famous temples of Greece was this; Know 
thyfelf: No ofce ‘te ipfum. Tt would be end- 
Tefs: to enumerate all the advantages. this 
“knowledge procures, and the influence ‘it 
has 0 on the happinefs ih our lives. a 
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sans thefe seni gate ‘there j is one I 
fall obferve to you: here, and which de- 
mands, | on your part, a particular attention. 
It is, that the knowledge of ourfelves con- 
ributes effentially to that of others: it ren- 
ders us capable of judging théir a@ions, 
and valuing: them according to their worth, 
In faé, we have all nearly the fame incli. 
ations, and the fame mixture of good and 

evil. The different good and bad qualities 
es modified more or lefs in every indivi. 
dual, according to cireumftances ; but the 
feelings, the’ veceffes of the heart are the 
fame’; fo that the knowledge of our own 
paflions fummarily reprefents to. us thofe of 
otiiers, and’ makes us capable: of jadging 
them. Obferve that I do not ipeak here 
of a certain: deftription of men, who feem 
born for the commiffion of crimes, and are 
sa H a fean- 
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a {candal and difgrace to humanity. ‘Such 
beings are montters in nature; and it is 
not by monfters that we are to judge of a 


whole fpecies. 


a I repeat fa , the fubje& which 
is here offered to you, namely, the know- 


ledge of mankind, merits your attention ; 


and the obfervations you are about to re- 
ceive, may be of great utility in the prac- 
tice of life; in forming your judgment ; ; 
enabling you to diftinguifh real merit from 
appearances ; and giving you a hea idea of 
vir LUC. : 

Let us begin by. advancing, that we are 
not to confider man in the fame point. of 
view we do a picture. The beauty of the 
latter, the proportion, the judicious blend- 
ing of light and fhade, are almoft difcover- 
ed at the firtt glance: We fhould be grofsly 
miftaken to judge thus of man, on our firft 
interview. It is the heart we mutt found. 
and fathom ; but the bottom of it we fel- 
dom can sani on our firkt ates 
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‘We may confider man here in a twofold 
capacity : in one, as confined to private life, 
in the company of his wife, children, and 
domefties: in the other, as mingling with 
fociety, for bufinefs, for pleafure, for ful- 
filling the exterior obligations of his office, 
or difcharging the duties of decorum. The 
premifes being admitted, i in order to come 
toa ‘knowledge of him, in which of thefe 
two conditions is he to be examined? Is it 
in’ the latter, that is to fay, when he ap- 
pears m public? ‘No—not at all: That fs 
not the proper time for forming an idea of 
his character. Why fo? Becaufe it often 
happens, that we only then fee his exterior 
or outfide. He is, as it we ete; out of his 
‘fphere, and fo little like himfelf, that if you 
‘compare him in thefe two fituations, 3 you will 
rather fuppofe that there are two diftin@ 
individuals in queftion, than one and the 


~ fame man placed in ‘different points of view. 


“Let us explain our meaning, and endeavour 
‘to render this truth obvious. Man, when 
“expofed to the public eye, puts on the ap- 
pearance of virtues he does not. poffefs. 
: He ftudies his manners, frames his dif- 
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courte, culls his words, and ads in fuch a 
Manner as to give his whole exterior an 
air of virtue : he practifes every art on him- 
felf : he matks andiconceals: his real cha- 


racer: he impofes filence on his paffions ;- 


affetts a. countenance which prepoflefles, 
and dipoles the mind to judge favour. 


ably of him: fo that if you-examine him. 


only in this point of view, and without 


going further, you cannot help: forming 
of man in general, the mott advantageous 
ideas. You will confound, in your own 


opinion, the good man with the wicked, 
becaufe both fpeak the fame language, that 
of virtue ; both exprefs the fame fentiments 
of piety, gentlenefs, goodnefs, benevolence, 
humanity, juftice, modefty, temperance, and: 
tove of the public good; and both refemble 


each other in words. No comparifon, how- 


ever, can be made between them; and the 
diftance which feparates them is as pinay! 
mente as that between heaven and earth; 
becaufe the one aéts the hypocrite, and. 
plays 2 part which is not his own; the : 
other acts naturally and from principle, and 
proves that bis exterior correfponds with 


his 


2 
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his interior, by the agreement of his-words 
and fentiments. But:this difference, how- 
ever great, will not become fenfible to you, 
if you confider them only under certain cir- 
—cumftances, and by their difcourfe; as in 
reality all men are nearly familar to each 
other im thele sparticuiars. But in what 
are they unlike each other, and in what do 
they effentally ditter? In their actions, their 


conduct; and their morals. 


It is only in:this point of view we fhould: 
judge ofa man, inorder to know him, and 
eftimate his real merit. Hence we have 
but :to examine him, when he is reftored — 
to himfelf,.and moves inchis natural {phere ; 
for inftance, when he is at home, in his 
house, in the-centre of his family, conver- 
fing, eating, and drinking with his wife and » 
children, .andcordering his donieftics. It is 
there, as Plato remarks; ‘that he a@s either ’ 
well sor ill: atoas there the mafk ifalls offj- 
the heart and inclinations appear without ‘ 
difguife, and the man as he really is. Why 
fo? you will fay. Becaufea man, when‘as 

wexinc 2) ABQYHS) GO dhe homes 
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home, has nothing to check, reftrain him, 
or alter the features of his chara@er. He 
practifes every art in the prefence of ftran- 
gers; but that reftraint ceafes in the fo- 
ciety of thofe with whom he refides, and 
who are accuftomed to fee him, to hear him, 
and obferve his daily actions. 


‘This method of proceeding, in order to 
become acquainted with the human heart, 
is the refult of reafon and experience, 
which point it out as the one moft certain, 
and leaft fubje& to error. Yet it is not 


the mode which is commonly followed. The 


generality of mankind judge from exterior, 
deceitful, and falfe appearances. Prepof- 


ieffled as we are in favour of -honour and 


riches, we are naturally difpofed to con- 
ceive advantageous ideas of thofe who en- 


joy them. We are apt to believe that.a 


man’s merit is in proportion to his fortune ; 
and that the: opulent have claims to our 
efteem, to: which: the lower: orders! have ab 
prétenfions. « When-yourmind takes fuchia 
wrong bias ut Sines yowit ‘to vbe: amides 
Ri @ pothe fomto wave dd segired, 
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ceived, and to acquire juft ideas of the ins 
trinfic value of things. A little refleGion 
is fufficient for this purpofe. 


Is it not truly aftonifhing, that in the efti- 
mation of men we follow a courfe quite dif- 
ferent from that which ferves as a ftandard, 
by which we value all other things exifting 
in nature, and that man is the only being we 
judge of from falfe principles? When we 
have occafion to buy any thing for our own 
ufe, what qualities do we require in the 
fort we want? Are thefe qualities merely 
exterior ? Do we confider interior excellence 
as nothing? If, for example, we have oc- 
cafion for a horfe, how do we proceed in 
our choice ? Do we examine only the finery 
of the bridle, faddle, and trappings? On 
the contrary, do we not ftrip him of all 
thefe, in order to fee him naked, and fuch 
ashe really is? Do we not make trial ‘of 
him? Do’we not obferve his gait in walk. 
ino} trotting; pacing, ‘€&c.' in order to be 
affared of his ‘qualities, and to find ‘out 
_ thofe which ‘conftitute a-good horfe?Fake 
aview of every-objeGowhich occurs in thé 
@tont commerce 


Ope 
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commerce of life, and you may obferve, 
that we conftantly purfue this mode of pro- 
ceeding which is dictated by the moft com- 
mon fentiments of wifdom, prudence, and 


good fenfe. We never fay that afword is” 
good, becaufe it has a fine dceabbard ; nor: 


that a houfe is folid, becaufe it has a hand- 
fome outfide. We do not buy, as they 


fay, a pig ina-bag. Why do we not fol- 


low the fame rule with refpect to man? He 


is rich, you fay; he is powerful; -he has. 


high birth and. dignity. Agreed: but all 
thefe do not conttitute himfelf: they are 
merely exterior. In order to know him, 
1 fhould {trip him of all thefe; examine 
himfelf only, and fuch as he is, exclufive of 


all that furrounds him, his pomp and titles... 


I fhall therefore confider if he pofleffes the, 


virtues of his condition; if he fulfils the 


duties of his ftation; if he fills it with ho- 
nour and intregity; if he is a good hut 
band, a good father, a good friend; if 


profperity dees not render him proud rast 


infolent ; adverfity, creeping and ferviles if 
he gsrdlicion , good, friendly, modeft, pru- 
dent, patient, and moderate. 


df: he has, in 
fhort, 
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fhort, the qualities ofa meritorious man: 
If I find that his foul is endued with thefe 
virtues, he is then in poffeffion of real 
riches ; riches which are preferable to the 
world’s wealth. If, on the contrary, I pera 
ceive in him a foul plunged in vice, and de- 
baied with paflions, low fentiments, and a 
continual oppofition to the principles of vire 
tue, goodnefs, juftice, and moderation, then 
he appears to me poor indeed, and truly: 
contemptible, if he had all the opulence, 
grandeur, and treafures of Creefus. 
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‘Were I to fpeak of the condué& of a fe- 
male, I would canvafs it in the fame manner. 
I do not afk if the is fond of appearing in 
fociety and in polite circles; of thewing 
away in public; of difplaying her pomp, 
luxury, and expence ; if the cares of the 
toilet take up a part of her time; or, if the - 
is rich in jewels and exterior ornaments? I 
do not afk thefe things, nor any other quef- 
tion of this nature. I only enquire if fhe 
has the virtues of her condition? If, fin« 
cerely attached to her hufband, the limits 
all her defires to pleafe him? If, attentive: 
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to the employments which nature afligned 
her, fhe orders and governs her domeftic 
affairs, at. the fame time that fhe attends to 
thofe abroad? If, in her famil y, fhe has an 
eye to every ‘thing becoming her fex, and 
as in fuch a manner as to prodtice order, 
union and profperity, and that the different 
members which conftitute it, perform their 
refpective duties, and eonieribuite: to the har- 
mony and beauty of the whole? If, confi- 
ned within the domeftic circle, the knows 
how to infpire her children sii awe, re- 
verence, and filial love? If fhe devotes her 
moft precious moments to the care of their 
education? If fhe confiders this care as the 
firft and moft indifpenfable of all duties ? 
If the makes her happinefs, glory, and 
higheft confolation confift in thefe? Thefe 
are the points upon which I thould examine 
her ; thefe her obligations, and the virtues 
which form ithe merit of her charaéter. oe 


Lee ene 
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ri fall t treat a young aie in ‘the fil 
manner. fhall not confider if the is hand- 
fome, or in what degree the poffeffes ‘the 
charms of perfon ; if the isa coquette, and 
: only 
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ouly employed in the vanity of drefs, and 
the arts of pleafing ; or, if fhe attends every 
affembly and party of pleafure? but I fhall 
confider, if fhe has qualities becoming her 
years ; if the receives a good education ; if 
fhe profits thereby; and, if chaftity, mo- 
defty, evennefs of temper, folid underftand- 
ing, refleétion, and application fall to her 
lot ? 


_ Such is the rule which leads me to the 
knowledge of any perfon whatever, high 
or low, rich or poor, young or old. I will 
judge and value him according to his pecu- 
liar and perfonal qualities, and not by. ap- 
parent and fuppofed virtues. 1 {hall there- 
fore examine, if he properly difcharges the 
duties of his ftation ; the obligations which 
relate to his age, Guinan, talents, and rank ; 
for in this line of condu& confifts the ye 
nity of man. . It conftitutes his merit ; _ dif- 
tinguifhes him from others; and Fi gid 
him truly | eftimable. And what is virtue, 
but the accomplifhment of the duties of that 
fate | in which Providence has phocg us. 
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What follows from thefe obfervations, 
and what conclufions fhould you draw fii 
them for your condué in life? You thould 
infer, that fince they are the only virtues 
that can render us praife- -worthy, you 
fhould, in your judgment, give them the 
preference to all other advantages. “You 
thould endeavour to acquire and pradtife 
them ; and not to be content with their: ap- 
pearance, but really to poflefs them; not 
to pafs for a virtuous character, but to» be 
truly fo; and, finally, to become thoroughly 


sbgtidinted with your obligations, and faith- : 


px Samed wae 


You are fenfible that chile ses ‘treats én 
is third clafs of duties which we have to 
perform here below, thofe which | ‘tegard 
ourfelves, and- are perfonal. God ‘grant 
that F may here infpire you with thofe du- 


ties, imprefs them on your minds, and’ 


deeply grave them on your Hearts. ‘That 
you may benefit thereby, I fhall endeavour 
to give you a: jut idea of virtue ; and after 
you have been convinced that it is the: ad 
Boe which renders us truly worthy, I 

ae will 
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will alfo prove to you, that it is the oniy one 
that makes us happy even. here on eartly. 


I flatter myfelf that you will be convin- 
ced of it, if you will favour me with your 
attention. What motive more powerful to 
attach you to your duties, than that of your 
own intereft and happinefs. The genera~ 
lity of children confider them as a hard ané 
: painful tafk. The very name of virtue fills 
their minds with gloomy and unpleafant 
ideas ; they fuppofe it to be a naufeous and 
bitter draught, made up of a medley of in- 
sredients. As the condué and government 
of life almoit entirely depend on firft im- 
preffions, and the fentiments formed in 
youth, it is of the highett j importance to re- 
move the prejudices you may have conceived 
on the fubje&t of virtue, to bring you ac- 
quainted with it, and to convince you 
that far from being bitter or. -unpleafant, 
it is, on the contrary, the fource of true 
felicity, the parent of folid pleafures, and 
the road which leads us to true enjoyments, 
to peace and tranquilli lity of mind and. heart. 

Follow me, I int reat you. 
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We all with to be happy: it is the firft 
defire of every reafonable creature : it is 
the common ambition of all men: : itis the 
end of their labours, and the main object 
of their purfuits, Yes: Mankind figh after 
what they call happinefs, and ftrive to ‘ob- 

tam it. But do they difcover this happi- 
mefs they are in queft of, and do they all 
equally enjoy it? By no means. And 
why not? Becaufe few feek it where it 
is; but many purfue it where it is not. 
Some indeed imagine that it folely confifts 
in the poffeffion of wealth, and ufe every 
means to obtain riches. Some placing it 
in the pleafure of the fenfes, give themfelves 
up entirely to the gratification of their paf-, 
fions. Others, in fine, perfuaded that vir- 
tue alone can make them happy, are en- 
tirely devoted to it, and make it the rule 
of their condu@. IT now atk you, Which 
are they who appear to you the moft wife 
and prudent in their purfuits? Are they. 
er votaries of fortune, or thefe flaves of © 
eir pleafures and paffions ? Not at all; 
dass are neither the one nor the other, 
though y rou } night have fuppofed fo fome- 
times. 


| On se, 
times. But it is time to undeceive eh and 
give you fome juft conceptions of thefe mat- 
ters. 


And firft, I muft remark, that riches can- 
not of themfelves conftitute real happinels. 
In fact, whatever prepoffeffions we may 
have for wealth and honours, they. are, 
notwithftanding, no more than a vapour 
that vanifhes, a mere fhadow, that i 
but to mock us in its fudden flight. Riche: 
are not centred in us; neither are ae the 
whole, nor a part of us. They are outward 
appendages, acre accidental tous. We 
may be men of integrity and virtue with- 
out poffefling them. Wealth may fall to the 
lot of the wicked; and too frequently they 
purchafe it at a dear price, the price of in- 
nocence and probity. It cannot communi- 
cate to us thofe qualities which alone are 
_effential to man, I mean, piety, juftice, pru- 
dence, goodnefs; &c. Thefe virtues are 
independent of riches: they may be met 
with in the cottage of the poor, as well as 
in the palace of the great. To render the 
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truth of thefe principles more obvious. te 


you, let us make this fimple and natural 
‘uppolition. 


Suppole two youths, the one the child 


of wealthy, the other of indigent parents ; 
conceive the former, a haughty, arrogant, 
untrattable, ignorant, idle young man, 


without piety towards God ; without refpeé 
_ to his parents ; addi&ed to fwearing, lying, 
and every vice which fprings from a bad 
heart and corrupt foul. Suppofe the latter. 


a virtuous youth, who fears God; is fub- 
miffive to his parents; docile to his fupe- 
riors ; modeft in his converfation; regular 


in his morals ; fond of indultry, ftudy, and 


application ; endued with every virtue! 


adapted to his age; and worthy to be con-: 


fidered as @ BE to all his acquaintance. 


The comparifon admitted, I now afk you, 
which of the two would you with to imi- 


tate? Does the condition of the fortunate 
youth, with his vices and imperfections, ap-. 


pear to you preferable to that of the poor 
lad, with his virtues? Does the one, On ac~ 


count 


G: tog) 
count of his riches, feem to you more eili- 
mable, more happy, or a greater obje& of 
envy than the other, on account of his po- 
verty? In fhort, were you to be one of them, 
and the freedom of choice to be given you, 
in whofe favour would you determine? In 
favour of the poor young man, you reply, 
without hefitation. I thought fo beforehand, 
and you are in the right of it; becaufe he 
enjoys the only true riches, thofe alone which 
eftablith the merit of a man; thofe alone 
which are worthy of our praife and efteem. 
Inftead of thefe, the other, with all his 
wealth and pretenfions, is no more than a 
coxcomb, who only claims our contempt 
and indignation. It is evident, you fee, 
that riches do not make us PapPY: 


I do not, however, mean to fay, that 
riches are intrinfically evil. This is by no 
means the idea I. wifh to convey. But I 
would give you to underftand, that they 
are in themfelves of no moment. Like 
beauty or bodily ftrength, they are the in- 
ftruments either of good or evil: they are 
not fafficient to make us happy and refpe¢t- 
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able ; they can only be rendered fo, wher 
converted to. good purpofes. 


Tf riches cannot procure happinefs for 


man, the pleafures of the fenfes are {till lefs 


capable. In fact, God, in creating us, has. 
mingled in our very exiftence the princi- 
ples of equity, modefty, and the. differ- 
ent virtues neceflary to conduc us to. that 
end for which we were intended. We 
We . were born with a tafte and difpofition for 
\ order and virtue: hence it happens, that 
when we abandon ourfelwes to our unrea- 
jonable and-unruly paflions, we overturn 
shat order eftablifhed by nature and God 


a nimfelf; we act im contradiction to our- 


iclves, and -confequently we become un- 
“ happy. This is truly the cafe, and it is 
confirmed .by daily experience. ‘Fhe, dif- 


forrows. Vice is attended with trouble, 


foul but to banifh peace and repofe. Itis like 
“a ruaning ulcer, which corrodes the heart. 


orderly pation, far from contributing to. - 
our. felicity,» are’ even the fource of our - 


anxiety, and uneafinefs. It, fubdues the | 


"The guilty are ere in the Very com- | 
miffion 
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mifhion of their crimes, by the pangs of end-: 
lefs remorfe, which wring the tortured foul. 
Man, in a criminal ftate, is his own execu- 
tioner ; and in proportion as he indulges in 
lawlefs pleafures, he creates within his own 
bofom, as it were, an oppofite chagrin, 
which dafhes the cup of joy with bitter- 
nefs, and torments him in a thoufand fhapes. 


~ But ifit be thus as you tell me, that nei- 
ther pleafures nor riches can make us hap- 
py, where then muit we feck felicity ? 


©’ Where “feek it? Ya piety, virtue; and 
the practice and performance of your du- 
ties. This is the great fecret of happinefs ; 
learn it then here; engrave it deeply on 
your hearts; and never forget, that our 
happinefs is placed in virtue only, and that 
a pure confcience is the fource of true plea- 
fures, the parent of real felicity, and the 
remedy forall troubles ; becanfe it puts us 
in pofleffion of folid and permanent advan- 
tages. Riches delude us with ideas of ap- 
parent good, and at beft are perifhable. 
"The malice of man may deprive us of them ; 
i Fa Ee 
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the paflions may fwallow them up ; the. vi- 
ciffitudes of fortune may turn them inte 
other hands ; and death at leaft, fooner or 
later, will compel us to part with them. 
But piety, juftice, goodnefs, charity, mo- 
defty, &c. are the only riches which truly 


belong to us; the only wealth we can ac- . 


quire and preferve ; our only fhield againft 
misfortunes and the malice of man; and 
our only companions through every change 


of life, in adverfity, in profperity, in fick. 


nefs, in health, in old age, in youth, 


death, and even beyond the grave. O° 


happy ftate of virtue, why not better known 


to man! 


© youth, of every denomination, ne 


riches or poverty, if, you with to be happy, 
become virtuous ; and you will then be as 
completely fo as it is poflible in this life. 
But then remember, you muit begin your 
career on the prefent moment. Confider 
(1 cannot too often repeat it to you) that 
youth is the period which determines our 
faccefs in life, and the feafon i in which we 
{hould lay the foundation of futurity ; that 


at 


al 
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it is in vain to pretend we mean to become 
good hereafter, if we do not now give fome 
proofs of our intention. Begin then in 
time to fow the feeds of virtue in your 
hearts, if you would wifh to reap. their 
fruits in feafon. Refle& that you have to 
conduét your whole life ; a lingering fpace, 
perhaps, to travel over. Imitate then the 
wife and prudent man, who has a long voy- 


age to make. He ponders thereon, and 


employs a confiderable time in providing 
every thing neceflary to render his voyage 


comfortable. Do you alfo make your pre- 


parations, and difpofe of every thing in fuch 
a manner, as to enable you to fhape that 
unerring courfefwhich you have to fteer 


through the ocean of life. You will mect. 


with rocks and fhoals in your paflage, but 


you muft take care not to fplit on them. 


Imitate the wifdom of the pilot: he does 
not wait till his veffel is battered by the 
ftorm, ta provide what is neceflary againtt 


t: he takes advantage of the calm, and 
males his preparations in ‘time. My chil- 


dren, the youth which you enjoy is pre- 


cifely the calm: it concerns you much to 
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benefit by it. Shortly indeed the tempeit 
of the paflions will rife in your fouls, and 
rage through all your fenfes. The ap- 
proaching hurricanes will fink you, and re- 
duce you toa melancholy wreck, if you 


have not the precaution to prepare in time 


again{t the violenee of their attacks. 


If you already feel the firft approaches 


of the paflions; if your heart begins to feel 
their firft emotions ;. what muft it be when 
they prefent themfelves? Labour then to 
bar their paflage to your foul; or deftroy 
them in embryo, if they are near their 
birth. Do not wait therefore till they 


have taken root, and colleGed vigour ; for 
then you would have much difficulty to dif. 
lodge them; and, almoft in fpite of your ~ 
efforts, they would domineer and tyrannize 


r you. . 
a 


ee 


This moral you have conveyed to us, 
you will probably fay, is good and excel- 
lent; we agree to it. The pidure you 


have drawn of virtue renders it lovely, and 
removes the prejudices which might disfi- 
gure 
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gure it in our eyes. We now paint it in 
the moft lively colours. We are perfuaded, 
with you, that virtue alone makes man a 
praife-worthy being, and greatly contri- 
. butes to his happinefs. The explanation 
you have given of the different ' duties we 
have to perform towards God, mankind, 
and ourfelves, is fenfible and juft: it has 
made an impreffion on eur minds: it has 
inftruéted us, and ‘may be of infinite fervice 
to us for the prefent, and the time to come. 
We have been particularly ftruck with the 
force of your reafoning, on the influence 
which youth has on future life, and the 
confequences of the principles we receive 
in youth. Coinciding with you, we are 
entirely convinced that thefe principles 
cannot be infpired or impreffed but by edu- 
tion. Hence we conclude, that a good 
education is abfolutely neceflary ; that it is 
every thing ; that on it depends the fate of 
life; and that nothing in the world can. be 
cote’ to the advantages refulting from 
it. We confent to all thefe; and we con- 
| fefs that children, who have the opportu- 
nity 
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nity of receiving a good education, fhould 
embrace every means of benefiting by it. 
But here is one obftacle in our way ; a bug- 


bear which terrifies us, difcourages, and 
‘checks our ardour: we mean the painful 


cares of education, which demand, on our 
part, labour, affiduity, ftudy, application, 


and a thoufand things which are repugnant 


and unpleafant to youth. We mutt labout, 
you fay, to be formed by a good education 
and virtue. ’ 


You certainly muit; LI agree with you in 


that affertion ; and | expreisly declare to 
you, that labour is. the duty impofed on 


you, as the condition, without which you 
cannot derive any folid benefit from your: 


education, were you poffeffed of the fineit 
natural abilities, and the moft eminent maf 
ters. But permit me to afk you, in my 
turn, what could you do or accomplith in 
life without labour and application? Is not 


the whole courfe of human life, from the. 


cradle to the grave, one continued {cene vt 


labour, cares, and fatigue? 
2 } Let 
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~~ Let us confider man in his infancy at the 


very period in which his ideas begin to 
dawn, his reafon to expand. Does it not 
coft him fome pains to know the ufe he 
fhould make of this reafon. Wrapt in the 
deep gloom of ignorance, furrounded on 
every fide by obje&s he is unacquainted 
with, does it not coft him infinite trouble to 
learn the name of each, its ufe, connedion, 
convenience, and properties? All nature is 
a{tonifhing and myfterious to his view. 
He is to himfelf an impenetrable enigma. 
He has only language to enquire, and to 
alk queitions. The fenfes, thofe admira- 
ble vehicles of information, difcover and 
manifeft themfelves to him but at his own 
expence, and by the dint of repeated difa- 
greeable and painful experiments. Arrived 
at the feafon of youth, is it not irkfome to 
him to acquire that profeflion which he made 
his choice? Is he not obliged to devote a 
part of his time to ftudy at thofe f{chools 
which have been appointed him? Muft he 
obey them in every thing, and give him- 
felf' up diligently to all the exercifes and 

K / . Gifferent 
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diferent kinds of {tady which they prefcribe 
and aihen him? If he refufes to liften to 
them, if he fhews himfelf an enemy: to 
Jabour, can he ever advance or make any 
progreis. in the knowledge of theirsart?. 4 
Is it not by conftant imitation, by long and. 
| painful efforts, by daily affiduity, that he< | 
; i) ceafes to be a fcholar, and commences a 
| 

: 

h 
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ee matter? In a riper age, if he wifhes to de- 
i rive any advantage from the employment 
he follows, to exercife it with honour, and 


ai 

i ie merit efleem and confidence, fhould he not 
ai perfevere and double his labours; give proofs 
|. of his talents} capacity, emulation, patience; 
ae fidelity, and probity ; and furmount every 


difficulty annexed to his fituation? If he is 
fettled in life; if he is marfied; if he has; 
a family ; what new cares and endlefs trou- 


bles is he involved in ? To pay the fame at- 
tention to his’ children, which he himfelf 
has experienced from his parents; to feed: 
them in their infancy ; to protect them from - 
a thoufand dangers which encompafs and 
threaten them} to be attentive to all their 
neceflaries:; to procure them education ; 

and 


are but a part of the duties ‘which he has 


fo. perform on their account. 


You..are now going, to mention. what 
a prevents you from following the practice of 
_ virtue, and attending to the care of your edu-; 
cation ; becaufe it is too painful and trouble-. 
fome a purfuit. It is, you fay, too laborious 
to acquire education: But. do, you not 
know, that fuch is the order of Providence 
in. the difpenfation of all his gifts, that he 
does not grant us any of them without re- 
quiring a portion of labour from us. in-re- 
turn? The very bread we eat, obferve 
what a tedious procefs it muft go through, 
to bring it to the ftate in which it becomes 
our food? Have you confidered, that it is 
the fruit of the toils, the watchings, the pa- 
tience, and {weat,,of the Jabourer ?. Have: 
you reflected on the.changes and alterations 
it has undergone? This gold, this filver 
which mankind in general are fo enamour-: 
ed with, do you know rightly what it is? 
Have you pondered on it? Do you know 
that we mutt enter the very bowels of the 
earth, 
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earth, and pierce into its deep and gloomy 
recefles, to feek it? That thoufands of our 
fellow-beings are deprived of the light of 
day, and ina manner buried alive, in the 
very womb of the earth, there to procure 
thefe metals, for which our exceffive thirft 
parches and confumes us? Thofe delicate 
difhes, thofe choice viands, which fometimes 
crown the feltive board, do you know, that 
ta obtain them, we mutt ‘traverfe the feas 
to remote diftances, in the midft of rocks 
and dangers the moft imminent ? Thofe filks 


with which we are fo fond of clothing and — 


adorning our perfons, are they not the 
{poil of worms, the moft contemptible in- 
fects ? 


I fhould exceed the limits of thefe pages, 


were I to analyfe all the wants of man, and 
the pains it cofts him to fatisfy them. La- 
bour is the condition and appendage of 
our nature; and without this condition, 
you could not obtain any enjoyment. If 
you with to have friends, you muft be in- 
terefted in their welfare, love them, and 
render them feryice. If you mean to dif- 
tinguith 


ee 


> 
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tinguifh yourfelf in the city you refide in; a 
you muit become ufeful to your fellow-citi- - 
zens. - li you have an ambition to excel in . F < 
your profefiion, you mult give. proofs of a < 


capacity, talents, and merit. If you, are : 
_ defirous that.the earth produce fruits, you 
~ mut cultivate.it. If you propofe to en.” 
rich yourfelf by commerce, you mutt be ac~, 
guainted with yop bufinefs, be attentive,.. q 
aétive, and perfevering. In fhort, any pro- 
fefion you embrace, you cannot practice 
without trouble, toil, and difficul ity. Would My 
you fuppofe, then, that virtue is the only | 
good on earth to be acquired without ex- _ | 
ertidns? Virtue, which is the moft precious | 
of all aie and infinitely furpaffes all other 1 
things ? Could you then henceforth love 
it as much as it.is amiable, by making it : 
the object of your addreffes, the end of | | 
pee panna and your whole condu&! | | 


Plutarch, in fen portrait he draws of the - ihe A : 
true philofopher, reprefents him practifing | i uN 
virtue for its own fake ; s aack from the con- i : 


viGion of his reafon, placing it, above the 
-pofleflion of all other advantages ; 7 thewing 
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his firm attachment to its principles, even 
in the fuppofition that he had lived in a 
country without prince or magiftrate to 
watch over the aGions of men, or without 
laws to dire& their condu@, and. teach 
them to be juft, moderate, good, and tem- _ 
perate. Would to God that this pigture — 
were realized in you! That you would fol- 
low no other philofophy than that of a man 
truly religious, and truly virtuous! You 
would then, by practifing the works of vir- 
tue, enjoy that happinefs and thofe blef- 

fings which are its fruit and its reward, 
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